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SM TOPICS OF THE DAY * 





EFFECT OF TARIFF-CUTTING ON PROSPERITY 


rush for the cyclone cellar since Governor Wilson an- 
nounced that he would ‘‘call Congress together in ex- 
traordinary session not later than April 15,”’ altho here and there 
some alarmed manufacturer raises his voice in prophecy of dire 
disaster. The general attitude of the press seems to be one of 
approval, regardless of party affiliation, the tariff-reform papers 
praising the President-elect’s prompt attention to party pledges, 
and the more conservative organs agreeing that since revision 
had to come, it is best for all concerned to get it over with as 
quickly as possible. In his statement, published just before his 
departure to Bermuda, Mr. Wilson explained that he would call 
the extra session ‘“‘not only because I think that the pledges of 
the party ought to be redeemed as promptly as possible, but 
also because I know it to be to the interest of business that all 
uncertainty as to what the particular items of tariff revision 
are to be should be removed as soon as possible.’’ ‘‘That is the 
whole case,’”’ remarks the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), and 
the Springfield Republican (Ind.) notes that ‘‘nearly all prom- 
inent commentators, irrespective of party, say Mr. Wilson has 
wisely chosen his course.” ‘‘The people have voted overwhelm- 
ingly for tariff reform,’’ says the Atlanta Journal (Dem.), and 
“with a Democratic House, a Democratic Senate, and a Demo- 
cratic President, there is no excuse for further parley on this 
all-important issue.’’ ‘‘The extra session,’ it adds, ‘“‘is the 
shortest, the surest, and the sanest way Democracy can find to 
redeem its tariff promise.’’ Any other course, thinks the Phila- 
delphia Record (Dem.), would have been ‘“‘suicidal to the party.”’ 
Mr. Wilson’s decision, the correspondents tell us, is heartily 
endorsed by such Democratic leaders as Mr. Bryan, Mr. Under- 
wood, and Speaker Clark. 
Congressman Underwood, who, as leader of the House, is 


N= EVEN the standpat papers discover any actual 


expected to be a dominating factor in the new tariff legislation, - 


predicts that ‘“‘the work of revising the tariff downward will be 
completed by July.”” Speaker Clark says that the revision at 
the extra session ‘‘should touch every schedule in the law,” 
but he thinks that this could be accomplished in about sixty 
days. ‘‘The tariff is going to be revised downward and pros- 
perity will be the keynote of the Democratic régime,” says Mr. 
Bryan, who finds ‘‘not the slightest evidence of nervousness 
among the business men.”’ 

Turning to the direct testimony of business men themselves, 
we find Col. William Barbour, a former president of the Amer- 


ican Protective Tariff League, declaring himself pleased that the 
extra session will be called ‘‘at a time when we have had a 
bounteous harvest and the country is in fine shape,’ because 
‘if the American manufacturer is to be operated upon for ap- 
pendicitis, it is better to have it over with, withas little suspense 
as possible, for later on the country may not be in as good a 
condition for the operation.” 

‘‘Tariff uncertainties are more to be feared than tariff ex- 
cesses,”’ thinks the Boston Transcript (Ind. Rep.), ‘‘for the one 
demoralizes the country generally, and the other affects only 
a part.’ ‘‘The country is much more interested in knowing 
how the tariff is to be revised than when,” adds the New York 
Herald (Ind.), ‘‘but it can only know how the tariff is to be re- 
vised by having it begin quickly.” ‘‘The sooner uncertainty 
as to the schedules is ended the better,’”’ concurs the New York 
Tribune (Rep.), and the Brooklyn Standard Union (Ind. Rep.) 
agrees that ‘‘on the whole, it is best to meet the inevitable at 
once, when every report from the commercial, manufacturing, 
and transportation field is of unparalleled activity.”’ 

Not all the comment, however, reflects this optimistic mood. 
Thus Nathan T. Folwell, president of the Philadelphia Manu- 
facturers’ Club, foresees that Democratic tariff revision ‘‘means 
the death knell of prosperity,’’ and that ‘‘the textile mills will 
soon close down and thousands and thousands of men and 
women will have to face starvation as a result of the new Demo- 
cratic order of things.’’ Senator Smoot (Rep.) of Utah is con- 
vinced that ‘‘the Democrats can not carry out the promises they 
made in the campaign without bringing about an industrial 
revolution,”’ and the financial editor of the New York Journal 
of Commerce (Con.) reports that— 


‘*Some disposition is being shown at the moment to turn from 
industrial securities as popular investments to the railroads on 
the ground that the roads will benefit regardless of tariff by the 
tremendous agricultural tonnage that will require transporta- 
tion. . . . There seems a distinct disposition in the -more con- 
servative circles in the financial district to look for a continuance 
of irregularity and nervousness until some definite indic pation of 
the prospective tariff legislation is at hand.” 


A Chicago dispatch quotes William S. Jackson, a former 
president of the Board of Trade, as declaring the extra session 
‘‘both unnecessary and likely to prove injurious to business gen- 
erally,’ and a Boston correspondent of the New York Times re- 
ports that six Democratic Congressmen-elect from Massachusetts 
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are on record as determined to stand pat when it comes to re- 
vising the present duty on boots and shoes. : 

**T never knew an extra session that did not defeat the man 
who called it,’’ says Senator McCumber (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, and the Boston Herald (Ind.) remarks that ‘‘everybody 
must admire the new President’s courage in summoning Congress 
to revise the tariff, with the experiences of other Presidents 
before him. The Boston paper enumerates: 


‘**Mr. Taft called an extra session for this purpose, and from 
the moment the task was accomplished, his party seemed to 
have struck a toboggan. Mr. Cleveland led the Democracy in 
tariff revision and saw it ‘snowed under’ as soon as the voters 
could get at the ballot boxes, with a fury that knew no parallel. 
Harrison revised the tariff, and tin-pedlers became the most 
effective of all opposition campaigners. The only President 
who had revised the tariff and escaped popular wrath is MeKin- 
ley, and it took a foreign war to save him.” 


To the Indianapolis News (Ind.), however, the idea that a 
tariff law must necessarily be followed by reverses for its authors 
seems “‘largely fallacious.’’ It goes on to explain that— 

‘These terrific upheavals have come, not because a tariff 
law was passed, but because it was a bad law. This is notably 
true of the Wilson tariff and the Payne-Aldrich perfidy, which 
were identical in their betrayal of the campaign promise. How 
well the country likes the Democratic tariff of 1913 will depend 
upon how wisely and honestly it is framed. That President 
Wilson and his advisers will confront the same desperate cabal 
in their own party that Grover Cleveland battled so bravely 


but in vain, is evident, but we all hope that the outeome may 
not be so sordid and disastrous.” 


In this instanee quick work will not be clumsy work, confi- 
dently declares the Buffalo Enquirer (Dem.), which warns its 
readers that nevertheless insidious forces will try to create dis- 
trust and disturbance. ‘‘While the good work is going on,”’ it 
suggests, ‘“‘the people will do well to muffle their ears against 
the yelping and yammering of special privilege.” 

Surmises as to the kind of tariff revision that we may expect 
from the extra session are based in part upon Woodrow Wilson’s 
known views on the subject and in part upon the tariff bills that 
were formulated by a Democratic House and vetoed by a Re- 
































“GOSH! BUT SHE’S HUNGRY!”’ 
—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


publican President during the last session. Mr. Wilson, it is 
reealled, has declared that the revision must be ‘“‘steadily and 
unhesitatingly downward,” but this does not mean, explains the 
Atlanta Journal, ‘‘a rash disruption of the tariff system which 
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has developed through long decades, but a readjustment of this 
system in the interest of the people as a whole.’’ In an article 
published three years ago in The North American Review (New 
York, October, 1909), Mr. Wilson defined his theory of tariff 
revision, and the words he then wrote take on a greatly enhanced 
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HIS PROBLEM NOW. 
—Carter in the New York Press. 


interest at this moment. Of the present tariff system and the 
best way to reform it he wrote in part: 


“Tt must in some conservative way be altered from decade 
to deeade, if possible from year to year, until we shall have put 
all customs legislation upon a safe, reasonable, and permanent 
footing. A process of alteration, steadily and courageously 
persisted in, will not disturb the business or embarrass the in- 
dustries of the country, even if tariff act follows tariff act from 
session to session, if it be founded upon a definite principle by 
which its progress may be forecast and made ready for. Such 
a principle must be found. And the nation must find means 
to insist that, whatever party is in power, that principle shall 
be followed with courage, intelligence, and integrity. The pres- 
ent method and principle of legislation does not keep business 
equable or free from harassing anxiety. It is based upon no 
principle, except that of self-interest—which is no principle at 
all. No ealeulable policy can be derived from it. Discussion 
gives place to intrigue, and nothing is ever fixt or settled by its 
application. ...... 

‘‘Only those undertakings should be given the protection of 
high duties on imports which are manifestly suited to the coun- 
try and as yet undeveloped or only imperfectly developed. 
From all the rest protection should be withdrawn, the object 
of the Government being not to support its citizens in business, 
but to promote the full energy and development of the country. 
Existing protection should not be suddenly withdrawn, but 
steadily and upon a fixt program upon which every man of bus- 
ness ean base his definite forecasts and systematic plans.” 


Glancing back at the tariff reductions attempted by the 
Democrats during the last session, the Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. 
Dem.) says: 





‘Prevailing ad valorem rates average 42.22 per cent. Re- 
vision as attempted this year and vetoed by the President would 
have fixt about 25 per cent. as the average for cotton, chemicals, 
wool, and metal. Other rates would have ranged from 16 to 
41 per cent. For such reductions as these the Underwood bills 
provided. 

“Without a doubt, the Alabama Congressman will be the 
more immediate custodian of the party pledges when the extra 
session is called to order. And, without a doubt, bills providing 
for such revision as he sought to effect will be sent to the White 
House again, tho he has not said this. 
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“So, we are not only to have new schedules, but they will 
involve much more than merely nominal reductions. Mr. 
Underwood has claimed that they will save the consumers three- 
quarters of a billion dollars a year, or an average of about $8 
for every man, woman, and chiid in the country.” 





SOME THINGS THE ELECTION DID 


LOSER EXAMINATION of the election results per- 
G suades many a Republican and independent editor that 
the Democratic victory was far from being a real land- 
slide. Great as Woodrow Wilson’s majority will be in the elec- 
toral college, these disappointed writers remind us that on 
the basis of the popular vote he must take his place as a 
‘minority President,’ joining the company of such predecessors 
as J. Q. Adams, Polk, Taylor, Buchanan, Lincoln, Hayes, 
Garfield, Cleveland, and Harrison. The Democrats appear to 
view this fact complacently, as the revised returns give them 
cause for increasing elation. California is still doubtful, and 
perhaps its Presidential choice will not be ascertained until 
appeal is made to the courts, but of the other States, Governor 
Wilson has 40, with 433 electoral votes, Colonel Roosevelt 5, 
with 77 votes, and President Taft 2, with 8 votes. The Wall 
Street Journal, however, thinks that a careful analysis of the 
popular vote ‘“‘may well have a sobering effect upon the victors.” 
It points out that neither the Democratic vote nor the Repub- 
lican vote (this year divided between Taft and Roosevelt) 
has materially increased since the last election. 
“The figures of the popular vote, so far as indicated by un- 


official returns, compiled by Professor Hart, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, are as follows: 


Party 1908 1912 
PIM Slane ti5n', we cis clan atone ones 6,409,000 6,433,000 
MORTEM 65k 5.5 Seas 5.955 soe. 8 is wai 4 ole ace 7,678,000 7,665,000 


“According to Professor Hart’s analysis, the popular vote 
for the Taft ticket was 3,491,000 and for the Roosevelt ticket 
4,174,000, or a lead for Roosevelt of 683,000 votes.” 


Now The Wall Street Journal, which is non-partisan and gen- 

















THE FLIRT. 
~Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 


erally conservative, calls it a remarkable tribute to the strength 
of Mr. Roosevelt that in spite of the Republican help given to 
the Democrats in California and elsewhere, their total vote ‘‘ was 
kept down to practically the figures of eight years ago.”’ This 
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fact, it insists—here differing with most of its Democratic con- 
temporaries— 


‘indicates clearly that a considerable proportion, tho far 
less than a majority of the Roosevelt vote, came from Demo- 
crats. This is conspicuously the case in Illinois, where there 
was a genuine Roosevelt tidal wave and where the Democratic 
vote fell from 451,000 in 1908 to 387,000 in 1912. 

‘This is illustrated also in Indiana, where the Democratic vote 
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WHEN THEY EXCHANGE PLACES IN MARCH. 
—lIreland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


fell from 338,000 to 280,000, and in Pennsylvania, where the 
decline was from 448,000 to 407,000. Even New Jersey, the 
home State of Governor Wilson, gave him barely the same vote 
as Mr. Bryan in 1908, and left him in a minority of 46,000 as 
compared with the combined Taft and Roosevelt vote. 

‘“What would have been the result of the election if President 
Taft had been opposed only by Governor Wilson it is almost 
idle to speculate.” : 


Progressives are delighted at carrying twice as many States _ 
as the Republicans, and at taking second place in 25 States, where- 
as the older party was second in but 15. This fact, with their 
superiority in the total popular vote, they take as warranting a 
claim for recognition as the second party in the nation. The 
Progressives, declares the Chicago Post (Prog.), ‘‘are now the 
dominant party of opposition to the Democracy. The old 
Republican party has fallen permanently from that place of 
honorable achievement.” And the Sioux City Tribune (Prog.) 
concludes that ‘all that Progressives have to do is stand to- 
gether and rally when the Colonel’s bugle sounds again.”’ 

But, say certain papers of other political faiths, let Pro- 
gressives pause in their self-congratulations and turn to consider 
the results of this election other than the choice of Presidential 
electors. Their vote, observes the Boston Herald (Ind., Taft), 
has an “‘inverted pyramid aspect.’”’ It is largest at the top and 
‘tapers down very fast.”” Or, as the New York World (Dem.) 
explains the situation: 

‘Tt is the remnant of the Republican and not the advance 
guard of the Progressive party which is to be found in the mi- 
nority in Congress and in the State governments. The number 
of bolting Progressives who have been elected to office of any 
kind is hardly we~th consideration. Where men calling them- 
selves Progressives have triumphed at all, principally in the 
West, it has been as Republicans.”’ 


The Republican party, notes the more impartial Springfield 
Republican (Ind.), leads the Progressive party in all New Eng- 
land except Maine, and ‘‘holds second place in the four very 
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WHEN TAFT DEFEATED BRYAN. 








important States of 
New -York, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, and Missouri.” 
Further, ‘‘in legislative 
halls the Republicans 
retain a decided ad- 
vantage in being at 
least the chief minority 
party.”” A Republican 
paper, the Buffalo Ex- 
press, notes Many en- 


couraging facts: REPUBL/CAN 


“As against the 
Rooseveltian claim that 
the Republican party 
has received its death- 





OGRESSIVE 


Yet it is not forgot- 
ten that Roosevelt ran 
ahead of Taft in all but 
two of the Southern 
States. And in North 
Carolina the Charlotte 
Observer(Dem.) empha- 
sizes the service done 
by the Progressives 
in “breaking up the 
old Republican party, 
whose usefulness was 
at an end.”” The new 
party ‘‘cuts loose from 
the old Republican- 
ism’s sectional  tra- 











blow, Republican gov- 
ernors were elected in 
twelve States. The 





WHEN WILSON DEFEATED TAFT AND ROOSEVELT. 


SIGNIFICANT ELECTIONS OF TWENTY YEARS. 


ditions, offering itself as 
a party which is truly 
national.’” The Observ- 








Republican triumph in 
the governorship elec- 
tions is made especially noteworthy by the seating of Repub- 
licans in Idaho and in North Dakota to succeed Democratic 
executives. In Idaho, John M. Haines was elected over both 
Democratic and Progressive opponents, as was L. B. Hanna in 
North Dakota. Votes deflected from Republican candidates in 
Illinois, Michigan, Nebraska, and Missouri led to the election of 
Democrats to succeed Republican governors. However, in all 
of these States the Progressive candidate was third in the race. 
The same holds true of Washington, which, with Kansas, is still 
in doubt. In the latter State there was no Bull Moose candidate. 

“The Republican victory in electing governors of at least 
twelve States is important as showing the present strength of the 
party. It is equally important in determining the future 
position of the party in the various States. In most of the 
States the standing of the parties in the gubernatorial elec- 
tion determines the control of the election machinery and 
the position of the party's ticket on the ballot. The Bull 
Moose have acquired a certain right to control of election 
machinery, with the Democrats, in Indiana alone, where Bever- 
idge ran second. The contest is close between the Republican 
and Progressive gubernatorial candidates in Colorado and North 
Carolina. It is not officially announced which party’s candi- 
date is second 

‘There may be some question as to States which did not hold 
State elections this year, and the fact that the Progressives 
nominated no candidates for Governor in Kansas, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota may leave some question as to just where the dom- 
inant element in these States purposes to stand in future. It is a 
fact of no little significance, however, that in all three of the 
States having gubernatorial elections this year which Roosevelt 
carried—Michigan, Minnesota, and Washington—Republicans 
led over independent Progressive candidates and in Minnesota 
the Republican candidate was elected.”’ 

The New York Evening Post (Ind.) cannot help gibing at the 
seven governors who called upon Mr. Roosevelt to run last 
February, since Michigan was the only one of their States car- 
ried by the Colonel, and of the two governors out of the seven 
who were running for office, Governor Aldrich was defeated for 
reelection and Governor Stubbs lost the contest for United 
States Senator from Kansas. 


er expresses hope— 

‘that the Progressives will be unquestionably the leading 
opposition party four years hence, as prospects now indicate in 
the strongest sort of way. It would mark a new, better, and freer 
era in our political life, the final burying away of the Civil War.” 


In the Baltimore Sun, too, we find a Southern correspondent 
citing the downfall of the professional negro politician as one of 
the results of the election. ‘‘On the one hand he faces four 
years of Democratic rule, with a Southerner at the head of the 
State, and on the other hand he is menaced by Colonel Roose- 
velt’s probable seizure of the Republican organization,” since 
‘‘whatever the Colonel’s affability toward negroes of decency and 
attainment, he is now a sworn foe of the negro job-seeker.” 

While we find many anti-Roosevelt papers declaring that the 
Colonel’s defeat was due in part to the ‘‘third-term” ery, and 
that the two-term precedent has now been definitely approved 
by the nation, the New York Morning Telegraph (Dem.) says 
‘the vote for Roosevelt shows that third-term talk had no effect.” 
‘** About a million more than Taft got declared they would rather 
have him for a third term than Taft fcr a second.”’ 

Certain of the local results in the various States deserve 
mention. Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee, and Wisconsin reelected their governors. Governor 
McGovern of Wisconsin came out for Roosevelt, but was elected 
by Wilson and Taft Republicans. In New York, Ohio, Wash- 
ington, Illinois, and Indiana the Republican split elected Demo- 
cratic governors. Republican-Progressive fusion succeeded in 
Delaware, South Dakota, and West Virginia. Republican 
State tickets carried Michigan, Minnesota, New Hamsphire, and 
North Dakota. Arizona put back into its constitution the pro- 
vision for the recall of judges which was eliminated as a con- 
dition of statehood. Oklahoma moves her capital back to 
Guthrie. West Virginia voted for State-wide prohibition. 
Colorado ‘voted down prohibition, but enacted a provision of 
compensation for motherhood. 
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GEORGE W. CLARK, A. O, EBERHART, 
Iowa, Minnesota, 
Republican. . Republican, reelected. 








F. E. M’GOVERN, 
Wisconsin, 
Progressive, reelected. 



















c.°R. MILLER, H. P. 
Delaware, 
Republican and Progressive. 


GOVERNORS WHO STEMMED THE 


Copyrighted by Harris & Ewing. 
L. B, HANNA, 
North Dakota, 
Republican. 


ARAM J, POTHIER, 
Rhode Island, 
Republican, reelected. 


























HATFIELD, 
West Virginia, 
Republican and Progressive. 


DEMOCRATIC TIDE. 














NEW YORK’S LESSON TO GUNMEN. 


HE SWIFT CONVICTIONS in the trials of Police 
Lieutenant Becker and the four ‘‘gunmen”’ the 
murder of the gambler Herman Rosenthal mean, in the 
opinion of the New York papers and of the press generally, far 
more than merely a death sentence for five murderers. They 
mean, says the New York World, ‘‘the death sentence of gang 
District-Attorney 
Whitman himself, to whose vigorous and fearless conduct of 


for 


rule and the death sentence of the system.” 


the prosecution the result is chiefly due, agrees that ‘this 
marks the end of the rule of gangsters and gunmen in certain 
portions of the city.’ Never before, it is said, has an EKast-side 
gangster been convicted of first degree murder, altho murdering 
is part of their trade. Thanks to the energy of Mr. Whitman 
and to Justice Goff’s expeditious manner of conducting a trial, 
only eighteen weeks elapsed between the shooting of Rosenthal 
and the conviction of his murderers. The evidence in the case, 
which was practically the same in the trials of Becker and the 
gunmen, was so conclusive that not a man was unconvinced 
either among the twenty-three members of the Grand Jury or 
among the twenty-four members of the two trial juries. 

“There has never been a criminal verdict of such great and 
general importance to this community as the conviction of the 
gunmen, coming as it does so soon after the verdict against 
Lieutenant Becker,” says the Brooklyn Standard-Union, which 
thinks that it has roughly shattered the prevailing idea that 
New York’s organized and protected criminals are a class 


immune to the processes of the law. The Brooklyn paper goes 


on to say: 


‘‘For years there has been made public every now and then a 
list of crimes committed by notorious gangsters and political 
heelers for which no punishment was imposed. They were 
rarely brought to trial, never convicted of anything serious. 
Something stayed the hand of justice; the men swaggered 
through the streets, assuming protection to be a matter of course. 
Sometimes they engaged in petty crimes for the mere sport of 
exercising terror; usually their regular support was derived from 
the earnings of unfortunate women they held in slavery, and at 
all times they held before the eyes of the boys of their neighbor- 
hoods the allurement of an adventurous but safe life without 
work. 

‘‘Tt has long been notorious that a murder could be procured 
by a very small cash payment. The rate was in itself evidence 
of how lightly the dangers of committing such a crime were 
regarded. . 0.4... 

“That which was incredible to the gunmen has occurred. 
Their ‘pull’ has proved useless; their protection could not pro- 
tect; an official got after them who recognized no influence and 
feared no terrorism, and the public that was supposed to be in- 
different has upheld the District Attorney of New York and re- 
joices with mighty satisfaction at the victory of the law. 

‘*These verdicts are a public triumph, just as the crime was 
one of the deepest public concern. . . . The civilization of New 
York is vindicated.” 


But in spite of the shock it has received, ‘‘the System”’ is still 
alive, says the New York Evening Journal, and ‘‘it will be in- 
teresting to see whether it will be powerful enough to get from 
some judge a reversal of a righteous verdict.” 











1000 THE 


ONE ROAD'’S ACCIDENT RECORD 


ELDOM has a railroad had the misfortune to find itself 
the center of such a storm of criticism as is now raging 
against the management of the line that controls the best 

part of New England. ‘‘When ministers preach against the 
system which is ‘the backbone of New England’s industry,’ 
when commuters in alarm for their lives appeal to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for protection, business men organize 
to secure redress, and coroner’s juries recommend the punish- 
ment of officials,’ it is apparent to the New York World, at 
least, that the New York, New Haven & Hartford is losing its 
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that the standard of track construction and maintenance on its 
lines is of the highest character, frequent and regular inspection 
being made by adequate maintenance forces.” 


That the New Haven long enjoyed a good reputation for 
freedom from accidents is admitted by the New York Tribune, 
The recent series of wrecks ‘‘may be a mere coincidence.” 


‘‘Again, the recent disasters may be due to the operation of 
faster trains on tracks congested with traffic, the present general 
congestion being reflected in the shortage of freight cars through. 
out the country. Congestion of traffic causes delays, with con. 
sequent speeding to make up for time thus lost, and compel 
more use of crossovers than is usual. It is remembered that a 
especially large number of railroad accidents occurred through. 

out the country in 1906 and 190) 





DATE | PLACE TRAIN 


CASUALTIES 


when the railroads were greatly over 
burdened with freight traffic.” 


CAUSE 





June 8, 1911 |\Fairfield, Conn. 
July 12,1911 (Bridgeport, Conn. 
August 28, 1911|Middletown, Conn. 
June 11, 1912 (|Clinton, Mass. 
July 15, 1912 |Stonington . June., 
Oct. 3, 1912 |W estport, Conn. 
Noy. 16, 1912 |Green’s Farms, Conn. 
Nov. 16, 1912 |Milford, Conn. 

Nov. 17, 1912 |Putnam, Conn. 


Freight 

Federal Express 
Passenger 60 injur 
Passenger 8 injured 
Conn.| Passenger 


Merchants’ Limited|19 injured 
Portland Express 
Freight 











4 kill 
i2 killed. 100 injured|Careless engineer * 
3 «illed, 4 injured 
Springfield Express|9 killed, 50 injured 


4 cars derailed 
1 dead, 1 hurt, 1 msg. 


But, continues The Tribune: 
Disregard of signals 


‘*1t will not do to assume the help. 
less attitude which the New Haven 
road assumed after the Westport 
accident, when it put all the blame 
upon the engineer-who did not obey 
orders, accepting no responsibility 


Spreading rails 
Open switch 
Collision 

Picked crossover 
Picked crossover [?] 
Frog split 

Rear-end collision 











NINE WRECKS IN SEVENTEEN 


the New York Herald. 


once enviable reputation for safety. Other newspapers give a 
list of nine wrecks occurring in the last year and a half, result- 
ing in more than a score of deaths and upward of 200 persons 
injured. The Interstate Commerce Commission is said to be 
imprest with the fact that the three most serious wrecks of the 
series occurred within a stretch of fifteen miles, upon the com- 
pany’s four-track main trunk line between New York and New 
Haven. This argues, according to the New York Press, ‘‘that 
the New Haven management must be either very shortsighted 
in its control of train op_ration and care of trackage, 
victim of a hopelessly demoralized operating Two 
wrecks coming on the 16th, and the republication of Commis- 
sioner McChord’s statement that the disastrous Westport wreck 
of October 3 would probably have been prevented had the road’s 
management put into operation certain recommendations made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission after an earlier smash- 
up, are responsible for the bitterest complaint against the road, 
“In the eases of both the Bridgeport and Westport wrecks,” 
states a New York Evening Post news item, ‘‘it was shown that 
the trains operated without automatic control and went from 
one track to another over a short crossover at a speed of more 
than sixty miles an hour.’”’ Hence we have a chorus of indig- 
nant protests against the New Haven’s “‘crossover recklessness”’ 
from such papers as the New York Evening Mail and Times, 
Providence Journal, and Hartford Times. 

But the New Haven management protests that neitner of 
the derailments of November 16 was due to a short crossover, 
and the latest testimony taken by the Connecticut Publie Util- 
ities Commission seems to confirm its statement. It says of 
the accident to the Merchants’ Limited at Green’s Farms, where, 
according to several passengers, serious loss of life was pre- 
vented only by the steel cars used in this ‘‘de luxe”’ 


or is the 


force.” 


train: 


‘*The accident was caused by a piece of equipment, the equal- 
izer bar from the truck of the diner, which was the third ear in 
the train, dropping down and dragging into a trailing switch 
which derailed the four rear cars. 

‘‘It should be clearly understood that the train was running 
on a straight track and that there was no crossover movement 
involved in the accident. 

‘‘The investigation shows that the track and roadbed were in 
normal and good condition.” 


e\nd the further statement is made that— 


“The company fecls that it should make clear to the public 


MONTHS. 
This aaa of recent accidents on the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad is taken from 


* [Crossover] for its own failure to compel him to 


obey orders or to make it impossible 

.for him to disobey them, and which 
it now seems ready to assume in 
taking the ground that the breaking 
of running gear is one of those things that it is impossible to 
guard against. The public gave the railroad its franchise and 
pays “it handsomely to provide safe transit, and it is its busi 
ness to do so.’ 


The most serious charge against the road comes from a num- 
ber of papers published in New York City and New England, 
which assert that the present management, in the words of the 
conservative and well-informed New York Journal of Commerce, 
‘‘has been more intent upon establishing monopoly of railroa( 
service in New England and its main transportation connee 
tions with the rest of the country than in keeping up the condi- 
tion of its roadway and equipment and the quality of its serv- 
ice.” The Journal of Commerce goes on to relate how the New 
Haven gathered into one system of control practically all the 
railroads of New England, and then acquired control of trolley 
lines and steamboat lines. This paper concludes: 


“If there has been deterioration in facilities and in service, orif 
there has been failure to keep up with progress in methods and 
management, it has been the natural result of the lack of incentive 
and inducement which always comes from smothering competi- 
tion and acquiring the power of monopoly.” 

This accusation is made also by papers in New England 
cities like The Journal in Providence, R I.,'and The Times in 
Hartford, Conn. The New York World goes so far as to say 
that the company has gone beyond the law in acquiring trolley 
and steamship lines when it should have been looking to the safety 
of its line. In short, ‘‘perfection in monopoly has claimed the 
energies which belonged to efficiency as a common carrier.” 

It should be stated that both the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Connecticut Public Utilities Commission ar 
investigating the recent accidents, and that officials of the New 
Haven are threatened with prosecution for criminal negligence 
in connection with the Westport wreck. 

In a recent wreck in Indiana, in which fifteen were killed, the 
State Railway Commission’s inspectors point to the use o 
wooden cars and the railroad’s delay in installing a block signal 
system. More hopeful is the action of Vice-President Jackson 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, who has been appointed to 
call a meeting of representatives of Eastern roads to take steps 
for the adoption of rules to avoid wrecks, and that of the Pent 
sylvania and New York Central roads in adding two hours 
the running time of their New York and Chicago eighteen-hout 
fliers, apparently in the interests of safety. 
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NEW ENGLAND'S RAILROAD GRIEVANCE 


RESIDENT WILSON’S Attorney-General is thought 
p likely to find his first chance to gain fame in the shape of 

Government action against transportation monopoly in 
New England. For, tho the present head of the Department of 
Justice has called off the grand jury investigation of the pend- 
ing traffic agreement between the New Haven and the Grand 
Trunk, the records of the two companies are to be examined 
and the appeals of the Governors and railroad commissioners 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island are not to be lightly dis- 
missed. Southern New England is especially stirred because 
of the discontinuance of work upon the Grand Trunk’s exten- 
sion from Palmer, Mass., to Providence, R. I., and the report 
that this road had come to terms with the New Haven and was 
about to make a twenty-five-year traffic agreement with it. Says 
the Boston Christian Science Monitor, always a calm observer: 


“As the matter presents itself to the New England public, 
and especially to the Massachusetts and Rhode Island public, 
and more particularly to the public of Boston and Providence, 
the understanding, or agreement, or ‘deal,’ if really consum- 
mated, is one that reflects no credit upon the parties to the 
arrangement, while it constitutes an affront to the people and 
a deliberate defiance of their wishes. It can not be questioned 
that no occurrence in recent years has contributed more than 
this toward the awakening of New England to the necessity of 
safeguarding popular interests more thoroughly against cor- 
porate selfishness and offensive aggression.” 


The popular indignation, this paper explains elsewhere, had 
already been roused by the taking over of the Boston & Maine 
by the New Haven: 


“This act constituted, to all intents and purposes, the mo- 
nopolization of the entire steam transportation business of New 
England, save that the Grand Trunk, through leases, had access 
to certain points in Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire. 
The latter company sought, and after a long struggle succeeded 
in obtaining, charters from the legislatures of Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts granting it the right to enter, through the 
medium of a subsidiary line, the cities of Providence and Boston. 

“The understanding in Rhode Island and in Massachusetts, 
and throughout New England, was that the Grand Trunk, in 
consideration of the privileges granted, would become a com- 
petitive transportation system. This, at least, was the princi- 
pal motive for granting it the desired legislation. At all events, 
it had not proceeded far with the construction of the subsidiary 
line referred to when the work was peremptorily stopt. There 
seems hardly any reason to doubt now that the privileges granted 
it were used to force the New Haven into the making of certain 
concessions, and that an operating agreement between the two 
is at the bottom of the Grand Trunk’s abandonment of its 
project and promises, and its apparently cold desertion of 
Providence and Boston.” 


Such ‘‘perfidy” is roundly denounced in the columns of the 


Providence Journal, the Boston Transcript and Journal and the 


Springfield Republican. The keenest resentment seems to be 
felt in Providence. The Manufacturing Jeweler of that city, in 
its editorial on ‘‘The Grand Bunk Railway,’’ tells how ‘‘a broad 
gash has been cut through Massachusetts and Rhode Island from 
Palmer to Providence” and how ‘“‘streets have been torn up, 
bridges are in the course of construction, and the whole work of 
constructing the connecting link between Palmer and Provi- 
dence has been at least one-half completed.” The city of 
Providence, we are told, is building costly docks to accommodate 
the Grand Trunk’s new line of steamers to run from Provi- 
dence to New York. The steamers are now under construction. 
We are assured that no stone will be left unturned by the 
State authorities “‘to make the Grand Trunk Railway carry out 
the sacred promise made to the people of this State by the late 
Charles M. Hays. We can not yet believe that honor, good 
faith, and square dealing, as far as the Grand Trunk Railway 
is concerned, perished with the sinking of the Titanic.” 
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President Chamberlin, however, states that tne aiscontinuance 
of the work is temporary and due to lack of funds because of the 
present condition of European money markets. He admits the 
negotiation being carried on for traffic and trackage rights with 
the New Haven, but insists that the new arrangement has no 
bearing on the stoppage of work on the Southern New England, 
and that eventually the people of New England will profit by 

it. But at the same time Mr. Chamberlin confesses that he 
never favors “ paralleling anybody else’s line if satisfactory 
traffic or trackage arrangements can be made.” An explana- 
tion of the Grand Trunk’s position from an editor apparently 
willing to give it the benefit of the doubt, appears in the Spring- 
field Union: 


“Tt seems, therefore, that the public should reg: rd with favor 
a traffic arrangement enabling the Grand Trunk to extend its busi- 
ness to every part of New England. So it will, we think, when 
the situation is better understood. At first, the report of such an 
arrangement bore a sinister aspect. It looked as-if a deal had 
been entered into for the purpose of killing the Grand Trunk 
enterprises and depriving the New England public of the com- 
petition that would have resulted therefrom. Naturally, peo- 
ple were quick to resent a measure of that sort. It now appears 
that the Grand Trunk is pursuing a policy of retrenchment all 
along the line, that its scheme of operations, both in Canada 
and in the States, is less ambitious than formerly, and that it 
will attempt to do a good many things by means of various alli- 
—_ that it formerly purposed to attain by means of its own 
ines.” 





OUTLAWING THE BATH-TUB TRUST 


HAT the Washington correspondents describe as 

VW ‘fan epoch-making decision,” ‘‘second in importance 

only to the decisions in the Standard Oil and 
Tobaeco Trust cases’? was handed down last week when 
the United States Supreme Court ordered the dissolution of 
the so-called Bath-tub Trust. Its importance is considered 
due to the fact: that it outlaws one more of the devices by 
which great combinations of capital have achieved indus- 
trial econcentration—the device of taking refuge behind the 
patent. laws, ‘“‘the last stronghold of the trusts.’ This is 
the first time, according to one correspondent, that the high- 
est court has sustained the application of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law to a monopoly resting in part on rights secured by 
patents. 

The decision, we learn from the dispatches, lays down the 
broad principle that there can be no legal monopoly in the 
unpatented products of a patented machine. ‘‘On the same 
grounds,” says the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘the Camera Trust, the 
Moving-picture Trust, the Shoe Machinery Trust, and a dozen 
other great combinations which have increased prices must also 
fall.”’ 

The defendants in the bath-tub case were the Standard Sani- 
tary Manufacturing Company and others—in all, sixteen cor- 
porations and thirty-four individuals. These defendents, it was 
charged, had entered into “license agreements,” fixing prices 
and establishing conditions of sale for all enameled ware in the 
manufacture of which a certain patented tool or machine was 
used. The annulment of these agreements was decreed about 
two years ago by the Circuit Court at Baltimore, but the trust 
appealed against this decree on the ground that it was an in- 
vasion of patent-rights. In delivering the Supreme Court’s 
unanimous opinion Justice McKenna declared that while the ~ 
rights conferred by patents ‘‘are indeed very definite and ex- 
tensive,” they ‘‘do not, any more than other rights, give an 
universal license,’ against the positive prohibitions of the Anti- 
trust Law. He also pointed out that the license agreements 
‘clearly transcended what was necessary to protect the use of 
the patent or the monopoly which the law conferred upon it,” 
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and that they did in fact ‘‘accomplish a restraint of trade con- 
demned by the Sherman Law.” 

Edwin P. Grosvenor, the Attorney-General’s special assistant 
who prosecuted the case and argued it before the Supreme Court, 
makes the following illuminating statement of the general bear- 
ings of this latest trust dissolution: 


‘‘On the argument in the Supreme Court the main reliance of 
the defendants was the decision in Dick vs. Henry, called the 
mimeograph case, rendered by the Supreme Court last March. 
There it was held that the owner of a patent on a mimeograph 
may compel the purchaser of the patented mimeograph to buy 
from him, the patentee, all paper and ink that are to be used 
on the mimeograph, altho of course the paper and ink are not 
covered by the patent. 

“The decision to-day refuses to extend the doctrine of the 
Dick case to the unpatented product of a patented machine. 
The defendants in the bath-tub case, owning patents on machines 
used in the manufacture of enameled ware, attempted to fix 
prices and destroy competition in commerce in the unpatented 
ware. Briefly stated, the court to-day holds that the monopoly 
of a patentee does not include a control over commerce in the 
unpatented product of the patented machine. 

“The economic effect of the prosecution by Attorney-General 
Wickersham is interesting. The combination commenced op- 
erations in June, 1910. At once complaints poured into the 
Department of Justice. The Attorney-General commenced 
proceedings in July, 1910. Since the combination was broken 
up the prices of the product have fallen from 25 to 40 per cent., 
yet to-day nearly all the manufacturers engaged in the business 
are running their factories overtime and they are all making 
money at the reduced prices prevailing in this period of 
competition.” 


The petition beginning this suit was filed in the Maryland 
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court on July 21, 1910, and the Washington correspondent of the 
New York Sun says that in no other instance has the Govem. 
ment brought a big suit against a trust to such a swift cone. 
The decision, says the Detroit Free Press, ‘‘stands as oy 
of the telling blows struck against monopoly by the Taft Ad 
ministration.” It is another ‘‘victory for competition oye 
remarks the Springfield Republican, and the Ney 
York Press thinks that there is now little left for the violatoy 
of the Sherman Law to depend on when they are called to the 
bar. 






sion. 






” 


monopoly, 







The Baltimore News welcomes the decision as ‘helping 
just so much the more toward the crystallization of highe 
standards of business,’’ and in the opinion of the New Yor 
Evening Post the case furnishes strong confirmation of the real. 
ity of the hold of the law in general on the problem of monop. 
oly.””. The Post remarks: ‘‘The ‘rule of reason’ expounded in 
the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust cases is once again shown 
to be a rule of common sense—a rule that looks to the substance 
of the acts complained of, and not to their mere form.” 

At the same time, points out the New York Tribune, “the 
mimeograph case still leaves the way open to a host of abuses,” 
and ‘“‘the mere fact that there is some limit to these abuses should 
not discourage efforts to amend the Patent Law.” And such 
papers as the Philadelphia Record, Public Ledger, and Inquirer 
and the Springfield Republican agree that the need of a thorough 
revision of our Patent Law is still as great as Chief Justice White 
declared it to be in his dissenting opinion in the mimeograph 
On the other hand, the New York Times finds in this 
latest decision ‘‘ proof that neither the patent nor the antitrust 
laws need tinkering.” 
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TOPICS 


CALIFORNIA qualifies as the Finnegan State.—Syracuse Post-Standard. 
ET mentioned for a Cabinet place. 
nothing.—Philadelphia Press. 


This is the right time, and it costs 


IN BRIEF 

















Art least one bright Outlook opens for the Colonel.—Boston Herald. 





AFTER all, the Bosporus is not so very wide nor is the water so very cold. 
—Chicago News. 








Tipy up, fellows; there'll be 
a co-ed in the Electoral Col- 
lege!—Columbia State. 

JusT suppose the result 
hinged on California.—Jack- 
sonville Florida Times-Union. 

WE confess to a fiendish 
wish that Mark Hanna were 





alive to see this.—Columbia 
State. 
Hon. Wooprow WILSON 


says that he doesn’t want to 
be the ruler of the people, but 
their spokesman. Evidently 
he prefers competition.—Dal- 
las News. 

“Ir is reported that Irish 
stew is a favorite dish of King 
George.’’ Well, the House of 
Commons seems disposed to 
give it to him.—Cleveland 
Leader. 

By the way, has Pierre Loti 
reached Constantinople yet? 
He was going there for rest 
and quiet, you remember, 
after the nerve-racking noise of 
New York.—New York World. 

CALIFORNIA’sS difficulty in 
making up its mind how to 
cast its electoral vote should 
not be overlooked by those 
who are seeking arguments 
against giving the ballot to 
women.—New York Evening 
Post. 

IF it be true, as they claim, 
‘that the returns show there 
are only 6,500,000 Democrats 
in the country, we still face 
the agonizing fact that there 











EVIDENTLY Mayor Lunn, of 
Schenectady, was guilty of free 
speech.— Boston Transcript. 







BALKING the Balkans ap 
pears to be the best diversion 
of European diplomacy.— 
New York Evening Sun. 








THE last and one of the best 
of the bumper crops this year 






will be that borne by the 
Christmas trees.—Clevelani 
Leader. 

THE Brazilian diamond 


mines have been very profit- 
able to the men who are work 
ing them in New York— 
Philadelphia Record. 

A Lor of philanthropically 
inclined women of Chicago 
are planning how to prepar 
“seven-cent meals’’ — for 
others. — Philadelphia Iv 
quirer. 

How the grand old Demo 
cratic donkey will enjoy that 
fodder! It has been a lon 
time, but we have an idea that 
he still remembers the taste.— 
Waxahachie Light. 

NEVADA is going to requif 
a year's residence instead 0 
six months in order to get! 
divorce. The moral sense 
the Reno tavern-keepers 
thoroughly aroused.—Kansis 
City Journal. 


AMERICANS Will feel sure tlie 
Turks have no chance becaus 
the leader of the oppositiol 








OE eee eR —_ forces, the crown prince 
js a shortage of more than Greece, looks so much like 
6;400,000 offices.—Houston THE WANING CRESENT. Nick Longworth.—Si. Pav 
Post. 


—Macauley in the New York World. Pioneer News. 
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WHY THE TURKS 


HE TURKS were formerly considered the most for- 

midable soldiers in the world, a considerable section of 

which they conquered. Like the Spanish infantry of 
Charles V., they were the terror of Europe, and were held to be 
invincible. Now Europe is wondering what is the source of 
their weakness. Germany has posed as ‘‘the guide, philosopher, 
and friend’’ of Turkey. The 


WERE DEFEATED 


the fate of the German people hangs upon the utterance of the 
Field-Marshal. 

“The Turkish Army in one week has been completely de- 
stroyed, with the exception of some seattered divisions. This 
same Army has been guilty of an act of almost inconceivable 
folly. Instead of concentrating all its forces and throwing it- 
self upon the most important point of attack, the foree has been 

divided so as to march simul- 





French hint that German 


taneously against the Bulgar- 





officers commanded them and | 
trained their guns, which were 
the product of German foun- 
dries. A great deal of recrimi- Pa ri 
nation has arisen between the 
organs of Krupp and certain 
Pangermanist journals on this 
subject. It almost seems that 
Field-Marshal von Goltz is to 
be the scapegoat in the matter, 
and the organ of the Krupp 
Company, which made the can- 
non for the Turks, tries to shift 
the blame of the Turkish fail- 
ure in the present campaign 
onto the shoulders of the 
Field-Marshal. It will be re- 
membered that the Bulgarians 
employed the Creusot company 
to furnish them with artillery 
and ammunition, while the 
Turks were armed by the Ger- 
mans. No little criticism has 
been directed against the in- 
feriority of the Krupp manu- 
facturers, but the Rheinische 
Westfalische Zeitung (Essen), a 
uit in ‘‘the armor-plate”’ 
press, Chauvinist, Pangerman- 
ist, and looked upon in Ger- 
many as inspired by the Krupp 
Company, is very violent in 
its defense of the Krupp 
guns and in its attack upon 
von Goltz for his inefficient 
training of the Turkish lead- 
ers. As for the gun theory: 





“Of course, nobody in Gery- 
many will give credence to 
such alegend. The only danger 
is that the French may believe 
it. It is in France that the 
tumor has been spread abroad 
from town to town, from vil- 
lage to village, with a ferocious 
grin, with a malicious joy, with 
defiant laughter. The danger 
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ians, the Servians, and the 
Montenegrins, and it is‘ Ger- 
man strategy which is credited 
with this blunder. This is the 
blunder which Field-Marshal 
von Goltz is supposed to have 
taught the Turks to eommit.”’ 


While the Krupp organ thus 
states its case with a veiled 
defense of the great German 
foundries, the Deutsche Tages- 
zeitung (Berlin), which is the 
organ of the Agrarian Party, 
lays the defeat of the Turks to 
their unpreparedness, which 
ought to have been seen and 
remedied at Constantinople 
and Berlin: 


‘Tt is extremely hard to un- 
derstand why the German 
military instructors and why 
Marshal von Goltz and Mr. 
Bieberstein, who have lived so 
long in Turkey, where they en- 
joyed the full confidence of the 
Government, had not perceived 
that the Army of the people of 
Turkey was utterly unprepared 
for war, and yet there are some 
politicians in Germany who ad- 
voeate a German alliance with 
Turkey!” 


In Italy, too, the German 
military instructors are blamed 
for the failure of the Turkish 
Army. The Corriére della Sera 
(Milan) is generally considered 
to be well favored toward Ger- 
many, but it lays the responsi- 
bility of Turkey’s failure on 
von Goltz, and remarks rather 
acridly : 


“Tf there is one man who 
has been having a somewhat 
embarrassing quarter of an 
hour it is the celebrated Gen- 
eral von Goltz. It is impossi- 
ble that our Italian readers 
should not have in their mind’s 


to Germany’s prestige grows : : 2 eye the face and figure of von 
greater the longer von Goltz RETREAT OF THE TURKISH ARMY. Goltz, soldier of the highest 
hesitates to demolish publicly Falling back from Tchorlu to Tchataldja. authority. We can’t forget the 


these sudden fancies of the 





contemptuous comments which 








French. Field- Marshal von 
Goltz, has wielded his pen with 
. lively zeal in favor of the Turks during the war in Tripoli. He 
has no right to hold his tongue while the whole world is waiting 
with impatience for his statement and explanation of this 
terrible defeat suffered by the Turks. It is quite possible that 





this infallible judge and master 
; of military science passed upon 
the worth of the Italian Army as set against the incontestable 
valor of the Turk. Von Goltz, the prophet, spoke con- 
temptuously of us, and behind this gigantic von Goltz followed 
the lesser partizans of Turkey’s unconquerable power. The 
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THE 


shadow of this herald of Turkish military might is growing 
smaller and smaller. It has grown so small that soon he will 
be able to keep it altogether within the limits of his bureau. 
We hope that in such retirement General von Goltz, giving up 
the somewhat risky profession of an oracle, will reflect that 
when boasting about the Turks, he is merely boasting about him- 





BLAMED FOR TURKEY'S DEFEAT. 
Field-Marshal von Goltz, the German who reorganized the Turk- 


ish Army. He is seen here surrounded by Ottoman officers, his 
pupils, who have been using his tactics in the present conflict. 











self. He used to brag of being the renowned organizer of the 
Turkish Army, but it is very much less misleading to brag of his 
personal accomplishments. However the war terminates, it 
will teach the lesson, not only to the whole world, but even to 
generals like von Goltz, that prudence and discretion are the 
best qualities for all to cultivate.” 


But a writer in the important Revue Générale (Paris) blames 
neither the German artillery, the cowardice of the Turks, the 
neglect of von Goltz, nor the German officers the Marshal is 
alleged to have furnished to the Moslems. The presence of a 
large proportion of Christians in the ranks was the fatal element 
in the war. The Christians were not likely to aim at, nor charge 
the opposing Christian lines. They would prefer to kill the 
Turks beside them. This writer 
boldly says: 


‘In the Turkish ranks there 
was one Christian for every 
three Moslems. Even their 
presence under these conditions 
must be a souree of embarrass- 
ment for those in command, 
who certainly could not trust 
them, nor feel perfectly sure 
that they were to be relied up- 
on. How could German officers, 
who in spite of all official denials, 
were in command to some ex- 
tent of the Army which they 
had trained, march with ease 
troops so disorganized, almost 
at variance, since they were 
without any tie of union? On 
the firing-line what must be the 
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attitude of Christians who, perhaps, were purposely set in that 
place of danger? Is it human to suppose that they would fire 
upon the Greek, Bulgarian, or Servian uniforms which confronted 
them, and would not prefer to ‘get’ some Moslem? If they dig 
fire, they might be suspected of trying to kill their Mussulmay 
neighbors. Then when the line was ordered to charge, the 
Christians would not rise so long as the enemy did not burst 
down upon them. How was it possible to establish advaneed 
posts with such mixt troops? Certainly it would be necessary 
to keep Christians from such posts, and to exempt them from 
sentinel duty and reconnaissance service. 

“This sufficiently shows that the presence of Christians would 
really deprive the Turkish Army of a good quarter of its effective 
troops, and at the same time dampen the fighting ardor of that 
portion of the Army that remained because of the prevailing 
fear of trouble roused by the presence of the Christian element,” 
—Translations made for Tue Literary DIGEstT. 




































DIVIDING UP TURKEY 


LMOST BEFORE the Turkish quarry has received 
A its death-blow the hunters, as the London Saturday 
Review puts it, are discussing their share in the hide, 
Austria, however, as an interested looker-on, would settle the 
whole matter out of hand. She would deny Servia a _ port, 
such as Durazzo on the Adriatic, and object to granting 
Salonika to the control of the Balkan allies. The Paris Figaro 
remarks that ‘‘ Austria refuses, in the interests of peace, to allow 
Servia a port on the Adriatic, Bulgaria a port on the Egean, or 
to permit Greece to occupy Salonika.’”’ The Neue Freie Presse 
(Vienna), which is the organ of the Liberals and Antimilitarists, 
bursts forth into these eloquent words: 





“The great Powers will find it a difficult task to persuade the 
Balkan States that they can not violate the principle that Europe 
will allow no fresh partitions of territory in the East without her 
consent. But it is not possible to dismiss the reflection that the 
Balkan States, leagued together, command a military strength 
formidable even to the Powers. Moreover, the people who have 
poured out their blood on the battle-field and sacrificed the 
armed men of a whole generation in order to establish a union 
with their kinsfolk will not continue to assume a submissive atti- 
tude toward the great Powers and Russia, but will choose their 
own course. The blood that has been poured out to-day gives 
for the first time a true tone to the purple of the Balkan kings. 
The people who have tasted of victory will not let themselves 
be driven back again to their former frontiers.” 















Vorwaerts (Berlin), while admitting that the proletariat of 
Germahy have nothing to do with these diplomatic questions 
and ‘‘the fight over the Turkish legacy,’’ adds that ‘‘ the German 
people will refuse to recognize the spoliation plans of Austria, a 
they would of any other Power. The Balkans belong to the 
Balkan peoples.’”’ This view is echoed by the Economist 
Francaise (Paris), and, declares the Journal des Débats (Paris), 
“the program of the ‘Balkans for the Balkan States’ implies 

















































































THE POWERS BE DRAWN IN? 


-The Graphic (London). 
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MOSLEM SOLDIERS LEAVING JERUSALEM TO FIGHT THE TROOPS OF THE CROSS. 
This striking photograph was taken just outside the Holy City in October and appears in the London Sphere. 
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no disparagement of the honor, and no attack upon the economic 
interests, of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy.” Mr. Lovat 
Frazer, the well-known journalistic specialist on Eastern ques- 
tions, hazards the following program of the Balkan partition 
among the four allies. He writes in the London Daily Mail: 

“The Ottoman flag must still fly at the Dardanelles, but the 
Turkish dominion in Europe will probably shrink behind a line 
drawn from a point near Dedeagatch to the Black Sea at Midia. 
Adrianople will become a Bulgarian city, but the capital of 
Bulgwrix will probably remain at Sofia. On the other hand, the 
eapital of Servia will possibly be shifted to Uskub, the historic 
eapit.l of the Servian Empire. The Montenegrins will de- 
seend from their barren Black Mountain, and King Nicholas 
will reizn in future at Seutari. The Greeks will obtain Crete and 
large accessions of territory in Epirus, and the Albanians 
will become autonomous, tho the question of Albania is com- 
plicated by the justifiable desire of Servia for a seaport. The 
future of Salonika and of Macedonia is uncertain; the only thing 
certain is that these regions must 


will each have about five millions or more; and Montenegro, 
extended from her mere heap of erag and rocky valley, will 
be somewhere about the size of Wales, with half a million 
inhabitants, not all denizens of the mountain heights. Thus 
together the South Slavonic Confederation will make up a popu- 
lation of some sixteen or seventeen millions, and that, it must be 
remembered, in a fertile and richly endowed country which only 
needs settled order and peace and suitable industrial exploita- 
tion to add very rapidly to its numbers.” 





DAWN OF A NEW POLITICAL ERA 


gressive party by a large section of the London press. 
It is not Mr. Roosevelt and his wide European prestige 
that appear to influence their judgment; they speak rather from 
their own observation of what they consider a popular mcvement 
in the United States toward the 


(5 = IMPORTANCE is seen in the rise of the Pro- 





pass from Turkish hands.” 


The result of this or some par- 
tition of the Balkan peninsula is 
thus outlined by Sidney Low in 
the London Westminster Gazette: 


“We have thought of the Bal- 
kan principalities and kingdoms 
asamong the smallest States of the 
world; but the Balkan Confeder- 
acy isin a different position. The 
four n .iions, enlarged by the ac- 
cession of territory which they 
have already taken from Turkey, 
will together make up a political 
entity quite respectable for the 
number: of its people and the ex- 
tent «f its dominions. Together 
they will hold all the Balkan Pen- 
imsula except Bosnia on the west 
and a small district in the east 
which it may seem politic or 
desirable to leave to the Turks, 
if anything is left them at all. 

“If the remainder is shared 





readjustment of social forces and 
the reformation of abuses in the 
judiciary and the various Federal 
and municipal offices throughout 
the country. What the French, 
the English and the German Gov- 
ernments have to meet and man- 
age in the way of domestic trou- 
ble the United States has grown 
old enough to learn that no form 
of government can escape in the 
course of its administration. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s appearance in the 
political arena, declares the Lon- 
don Nation, is merely an incident 
in a wider popular movement. 
Hence we read: 


“Upon the gathering forces 
of Republican insurgency Mr. 
Roosevelt literally foreed his 
leadership, playing up to a pro- 











among the Allies, Bulgaria will 
ome as large as England, with 
& population of nearly seven 


‘ Boe ance. 
millions Servia and Greece 


THE SUCCESS OF DIPLOMACY IN 1912. 


DeaTH—‘ Thank you, Madame Diplomacy, for your kind assist- 
This year you have shown yourself my best ally.” 


gram far more advanced, both in 
its constitutional and social doc- 
trines, than any which he himself 


— Pasquino (Turin). had the wit or the audacity to 
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eonceive. The first lesson of the election, then, appears to be 
the passing of the old Republican party as the instrument of 
American conservatism. It dies because, in the opinion of the 
vast majority of citizens, it has become a mere instrument of 
corruption, obstruction, and reaction.” 


The London Times thinks that the United States has just held 
an epochal national election. There is a new era now to be 
entered upon which has nothing to do with ‘‘the internecine feud 
of the historic Republican party,” nor ‘‘the bright prospects of 
their Democratic rivals after so long an exclusion from power.” 
The opening of a new political life for America reveals ‘‘the 
working of new ideas and new feelings among large masses of the 
American people.” Of the new watchword of party polities in 
our country this paper proceeds to say: 


‘‘Not many years ago the politicians of both the regular 
parties would have scofied at the idea of choosing social reform 
as the dominant issue in a Presidential conflict. They would 
have denied that any social question existed in the United 
States outside the ranks of the lower kind of foreign immigrants 
and of a handful of native Socialists. They would have pointed 
to the wonderful and widely diffused well-being of the popula- 
tion, and they would have asked where a demand for social 
reform could possibly arise.” 

The people of our country are now seen, however, to be crying 
out for social reform. Nor does the present Republican or 
Democratic choice of representatives or officials satisfy them. 
Marcy’s dictum, ‘“‘To the victors belong the spoils,’’ does not 
The ends of the new 


satisfy the general public. party are 


thus outlined: 


‘‘Two feelings animate the movement. They are distinct, 
tho they are working together. One is the desire for social re- 
form; the other a profound distrust of the representatives and 
the officials chosen under the subsisting system. Social reform 
is the end sought by the mass of the dissatisfied. Changes, which 
shall make all the organs of the State more immediately re- 
sponsive to the popular demands of the moment, are the means 
by which they seek it. The constitutional ideals of the extreme 
reformers have no small resemblance to those of Rousseau. In 
some States the rule of the people is already so ‘direct’ that 
amendments to the local Constitution may be introduced by a 
small proportion of the voters and carried as easily as modifica- 
tions in an ordinary statute, while in at least one the ‘recall’ of 
State officials, including, apparently, the judges, has been sanc- 
tioned for some years. The regular parties denounce judicial 
‘recall’ as revolutionary, but they acknowledge that there are 
defects in the administration of justice, and the Republicans 
announce their readiness to ‘simplify’ the removal of unsatis- 
factory judges from the bench. The Democrats approve of the 
pending constitutional amendment for the direct election of 
Senators as warmly as do the Progressives, and both Democrats 
and Republicans admit that new social and economic questions 
have arisen which must presently be met.” 
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In point of fact, America is growing up, declares The T'imes, 
and: must face the problems which confront older nationalities 
In spite of the defeat of the new party, “‘its leaven with which jt 
has leavened American politics will continue to work,’’ with 
consequences reaching far beyond the limits of the United States, 
and we are assured: 


‘‘The introduction of new elements and new conditions into 
American life has had the broad result which far-seeing thinker 
predicted nearly three generations ago. The great Republic js 
finding herself face to face with questions of the same order ag 
those which have long confronted the nations of the Old World, 
It is her task to find an answer for them, which shall satisfy the 
reasonable demands of the masses without destroying the foun. 
dations of her political greatness and of her economic develop. 
ment. It is in the stability of her cardinal institutions, in the 
respect of her citizens for settled law and for those equal rights 
of all which settled law is designed to safeguard, that both have 
had their roots. We believe that responsible American opinion, 
whether it belongs to the old parties or to the new, is conscious 
of this truth, and that, in practise, this consciousness. will guide 
and steady its efforts to meet the needs and the desires of a new 
time. The result of those efforts and the temper i> which they 
are undertaken by nearly a hundred millions cf 1:en must 
profoundly affect the future of the world. Most of all must 
they affect the nation which largely inherits the same 
traditions a the American peopie and which speaks the same 
tongue.” 


Whatever happens, remarks the London Outlook— 


** American polities ean hardly slip back into their old state of 
artificial divisions and obsolete or meaningless war-cries. The 
advent of the Progressives, if it iias done little else, has at least 
vastly enlarged the political h rizon and interests of the average 
man, and turned his though s toward concrete and immediate 


- issues of social and industri:! readjustment.” 


The result of the rise cf the Progressive party is thus sum- 
marized by the London S »ectator: 


‘*The Bull Moose has done better than win the election. He 
has put the fear of God into the hearts of party politicians 
throughout the length and breadth of the United States. He 
has made them understand that there is something more than 
party to be considered, and that there is a limit to political self- 
interest. Hitherto it has been supposed that the American 
voter was so much enslaved by party that there was hardly any 
sacrifice which he would not make, provided he were told in loud 
and emphatic tones that it was demanded in the interests of the 
great party to which he belonged. He might be sad, sorry, and 
ashamed, but it was held as an article of faith that he would 
accept almost any humiliation, and would support even men he 
believed to be unworthy, provided he were told that it would 
ruin the party if he were to show any signs of independence. The 
election just over has changed all that. It. will, we believe, leave 
an indelible mark upon American politics.” 














A HURRIED CALL, 


THE SULTAN—‘“T want the Concert of Europe—quick! I’ve for- 
gottenthenumber Hurry up!'"’ — Westminster Gazette (London). 





WILL HE TAKE TO THE WATER? 
— Westminster Gazette (London). 


ANXIOUS MOMENTS. 
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WHY SMOKE 


smoky cities that the smoke is doing them harm, tho 

some think that the soot deposited on clothing and 
other objects is the principal objection. There is little definite 
information about the injury that smoke really does to organic 
life, animal and vegetable; and we are told by Dr. Raymond 
(. Benner in Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering (New York, 
November) that it has been made the subject of few systematic 
scientific studies. The harmful ingredients of smoke are both 
solid and gaseous, and consist in general of sooty particles with 
tar and with their accompanying acids. Writes Dr. Benner: 


A VAGUE FEELING often haunts those who live in 


“The amount of free acid. in soot may be quite large... . 
Arsenic is also frequently present, but only in small percentages, 
usually less than 0.1 per cent. 

“The nature and composition of soot make it the worst pos- 
sible kind of dirt. It is black; in fact, it is 


IS INJURIOUS 


causing it to swell and become porous and friable as well as more 
disintegrated. Dr. Smith has found mortar to contain as high 


-as 48.16 per cent. of sulfate of lime, which was formed by the 


action of the sulfuric acid in the air, while limestone and mar- 
ble have been found to contain from 0.52 to 3.85 per cent., due 
to the same cause.” 


The effect of the sulfuric acid in soot on most metals is greater 
than the action of a like amount of acid in rain-water or air. 
Soot containing acid adheres to the metals by means of its tar, 
and the carbon, together with the metal and acid, form an electro- 
lytic couple, making corrosion much more rapid. This fact, 
Dr. Benner tells us, has been experimentally verified. Rails 
corrode six times as fast in ‘a town as on a sandy coast, and nine 


times as fast in a damp, smoky tunnel. Moreover: 


‘‘The question of exterior and interior decoration is one af- 
fected as much by the amount of smoke in 





thelampblack that forms the basis of black 
paints. Its power of absorption is great, 
giving it the property of occluding large 
quantities of injurious gases. The tar con- 
tained gives the soot the power of firmly 
adhering to anything with which it comes 
in contact, while the sulfur acids which 
it contains corrode most substances. It 
would be hard to imagine a more objec- 
tionable kind of dirt. 

“A knowledge of the chemical composi- 
tions and other properties makes the injury 
which soot does to vegetation evident to 
one acquainted with plant structure and 
growth. Sootis detrimental to the healthy 
development of plants, inasmuch as it 
(1) blocks the stomata of the plants and 
stops, to a greater or lesser degree, the 
transpiration; (2) covers the leaf with an 
adherent black coatirig, which cuts down 
the amount of sunlight reaching the chloro- 
phyl and, because of (3) the corrosive 
action of the tar, acids, ete. Evergreens, 








From ** Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering,’ New York. 
ONE DAY’S RATIONS OF SOOT. 
A piece of filter paper through which 


the volume of air breathed by a man in 
twenty-four hours has been filtered. 


the air as by the tastes of the owners of the 
buildings. Interior draperies and paper 
are soiled much quicker in a smoky city 
than elsewhere. If light paper is used in 
papering the rooms, it must be cieaned 
every six months and new paper put on at 
least once a year to keep it looking only 
half as well as it would in a smoke-free city. 

‘The effect of soot on paint is, in most 
eases, a matter of appearance only. The 
time which it takes to spoil the paint de- 
pends, of course, on the amount of soot in 
the air, color of the paint, tar, and acid in 
the soot. The number of paintings neces- 
sary in a given time depends on the above 
factors as well as upon the fastidiousness 
of the owner. In some cases the soot seems 
to act as a protective coating, while in 
others it has a corrosive action, destroying 
the surface-gloss and rendering the surface 
more easily weathered. 

‘Soot in the air of cities has a marked 
effect on the weather in a number of ways. 








more especially the conifers, seem to be 

much more easily affected than other plants. On evergreen 
plants the leaves are exposed to the action of the soot‘for a 
much longer time than thuse which shed their leaves at least 
once a year. Therefore they become covered with a thicker 
coating of soot. The conifers also possess sunken stomata, 
which act as very effective pits to catch the soot. 

“One might think that the excess carbon dioxid which is likely 
to accompany the soot would make plant growth more active, 
but it has been found that the increased percentage of dioxid is 
not great enough to be a factor. . . . In England, ash-trees 
have been observed to shed leaves four to six weeks earlier in 
the smoky districts than in districts free from smoke. 

“Trees automatically keep record of their yearly growth by 
the width of the rings. A section of a Scotch fir, noted by 
Cohen, shows the date of the erection of a smoke-producing 
factory near the tree, by the decrease in the width of the rings. 
Vegetables, such as radishes and lettuce, planted in different 
parts of Leeds, have been found to be stunted in their growth 
nearly proportional to the soot-fall. 

“The effect of smoke on buildings and building materials is 
marked, and it soon destroys the appearance of buildings which 
can not be cleaned. In smoky districts it is often necessary to 
modify a design in some respects because of the smoke. Sky- 
lights can not be used advantageously, as they soon become 
coated with the black soot. Drain-pipes must be arranged so 
as to avoid the splashing of water on the walls. Building mate- 
nals (such as glazed tile), which admit of easy cleaning, are used 
much more in smoky cities than elsewhere. Granite and sand- 
stone with a silicious binder form better building materials than 
limestone and sandstone with caleareous binder, which is easily 
corroded by acid in the soot and rain. Thus the stones which 
are most easily worked are undesirable in smoky cities. The 
sulfurie acid acts on the ecaleium carbonate, forming calcium 
sulfate, which is more readily soluble than the carbonate, also 





By: (1) cutting off the light; (2) by in- 
creasing the duration of fogs; and (3) by making the minimum 
temperature higher. 

‘* As is well known, finely divided carbon in form of lampblack 
has the property of cutting off sunlight to a greater degree than 
most other substances. It is not surprizing, then, to those of 
us who are acquainted with the soot clouds hanging over large 
cities, that the duration of sunshine has been found to be de- 
creased 17 per cent., while if diffuse daylight is considered, the 
loss is even greater. Cohen finds, as an average of a large 
number of determinations made both in summer and winter, 
that fully 40 per cent. of the light is cut off by the smoke-cloud, 
and that the amount of light varies inversely as the amount of 
soot in the air... ..... 

‘*It may be said that each particle of moisture in a fog is 
formed or condenses around a solid nucleus or a dust particle. 
. . . For this reason fogs might be thought to be of more fre- 
quent occurrence in the city than in the country. Thisis, how- 
ever, not necessarily the case, and, as a matter of fact, dust 
particles are sufficiently numerous in the country as well as in 
the city, for the formation of fogs. Smoke does, however, 
increase the blackness of a fog, making it much denser than the 
country fog, simply on account of the black soot particles. The 
fog is also apt to be of longer duration because of the oily tar 
in the soot, which forms a film over the outside of the drop, thus 
protecting it from evaporation.: It is said that at least 20 per 
cent. of the London fogs between September 1, 1902, and March 
31, 1903, were artificially induced and preventable. 

‘‘The amount of soot which falls on any area during a given 
amount of time forms a subject of interest to the public at large 
as well as to the scientist. Cohen finds the air in dull weather 
to contain 0.0119 grams of solid matter, which he assumed to be 
soot, as it is always black, and these figures agree well with 
Russell’s for dull weather. In Pittsburgh, I find that the amount 
of soct in the air corresponds remarkably well with the figures 
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for the English cities. Numerous measurements of soot-fall have 
been made in as many different ways by collecting rain and 


snow and by catching the soot in various forms of vessels. 
1902 one snowfall 30 tons Manchester 100 sq. miles 
820 tons Glasgow . mile 
CS AEs 6 6 6 8S ew asee per sq. mile 
Rain 259 tons London . mile 
Snow 600 tons Indianapolis......... per sq. mile 
industrial center of Leeds................. 539 tons per sq. mile 
Suburban residence section of Leeds........ 26 tons per sq. mile 
ge ee ee a eee 426 tons per sq. mile 
Sutton, Surrey, just outside the metropoli- 
NN Aho Sota ala’aveidiade mint 0:8 3 65 0 6% 58 tons per sq. mile 
Bo'ness, a small seaside village 72 tons per sq. mile 


Snow 





“SMOKE-RINGS” FROM VOLCANOES 


SMOKING VOLCANO may emit rings just like a 
man who is meditatively puffing a cigar, except that 
the voleanic rings may be five or six hundred feet across. 


In both eases, the ‘‘smoke” consists of a cloud of fine particles 
which reveal the existence and 
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that they were composed almost entirely of ash and yet had hee; 
projected from a crater yielding liquid luva.”’ 


When the lava burst forth in a stream, it was possible to gee 
that the ash was formed directly from it. Says this expert ob 
server in substance: a 

‘The gas content of the magma caused a semiexplosive emis. 
sion, projecting sprays and jets of incandescent liquid masses 
to a considerable height. It is important to note that the ejected 
fragments were in the liquid or viscous state. There was present 
no old material whatever, yet this crater constantly emitted g 
quantity of ash-laden vapor having a salmon-pink tint. 

“This production of ash continued along the first few hundred 
meters of the lava stream where the gases still escaped from the 
surface in considerable quantities. The gas emission under 
these conditions is apparently very gentle, producing a con. 
tinuous simmering sound analogous to that of water in a kettle 
just before ebullition, but it is probable that each tiny gas vesicle 
burst from the lava with an explosion which, for its size, i 
violent, and thus projects and carries off minute particles of the 

exploded shell. 





location of a vortex-ring, the 


“It is this subdivisional gas- 





ring proper being a rotating 
mass of gas or air. The parti- 
cles in the case of tobacco- 
smoke are mostly of carbon 
set free during the combustion 
of the leaf. 
there is no combustion, con- 
trary to popular opinion, and 
the particles are simply vol- 
canic ‘‘ash’’—another mislead- 
ing name, for it consists of 
finely pulverized rock. Prof. 
F. A. Perret, who writes of 
voleanie vortex-rings in The 
American 


In the voleano 


Journal of Science 
(New Haven, November), and 
shows some photographs of 
them, uses his observations to 
advance a new theory of the 
formation of this ‘‘ash.”’ It is 
not, he thinks, made up wholly 
of old rock shattered to dust 
by voleanic explosions, but is, 
in part at least, composed of 
the fragments of bursting lava- 
bubbles. It may often be 
watched in process of forma- 
tion. Says Professor Perret: 
‘The vortex-rings projected 
from cannon, locomotives, the 
mouth of a smoker, ete., are 
familiar to all. Sudden puffs 
from any smoke-filled cavity 
will produce, by interference 
at the edges of the orifice, vis- 
ible annular vortices having a 
certain stability of form due to 
the persistence of the vortical 
movement. It is obvious, 


THIS 





IS NOT 


That is. if we consider smoke the product of combustion. 
volcanic dust, made of pulverized rock and particles of exploded lava- 
bubbles. The scientific term is ‘* ash,” which is also not quite correct. 


eous expansion, and not the 
explosion of large bubbles, 
which is the cause of tlie for 
mation of the ash. 

“The degree of viscosity of 
the lava is, in all probability, 
an important factor in this di- 
rect formation of ash, while 
secondary to the gas content 
as a determining cause. In 
the case we are considering, 
altho the velocity of the stream 
at this locality was five meters 
per second, and the mass as a 
whole showed all the qualities 
of a liquid, the viscosity was 
so great, especially in the outer 
layer, that a heavy rock 
thrown upon the surface re 
bounded as from a plate of 
steel, and it was only with 
the greatest difficulty that an 
iron rod could be forced into 
the moving stream. In the 
very liquid lavas of Hawaii 
the gas vesicles issue almost 
without resistance and do not 
form ash in this way, but large 
gas-bubbles scatter the lava 
and spin it out into glassy 
filaments—the well-known 
‘Pele’s hair.’”’ 





This explosive formation of 
gas goes on, the writer believes, 
on a vastly greater scale inside 
the voleano itself, where the 
temperature is so high that 
the liquid lava is kept only by 
pressure from flashing into 
SMOKE, vapor. He proceeds: 
cay “If now we imagine a relief 
of this pressure —say by 4 
lateral outflow of lava suff- 








therefore, that the conditions 
necessary for the production of these rings must often obtain at 
voleanie craters, and, in fact, such voleanoes as Vesuvius and 
Stromboli, during the prolonged periods of moderate activity 
which may be said to constitute their normal condition, project 
large, thin rings of vapor which frequently attain diameters of 
five hundred meters or more. Generally speaking, these are 
somewhat difficult to photograph because of their delicacy and 
lack of photographic contrast with the sky, and it was not until 
the Etna eruption of 1910 that the present writer observed vol- 
canie vortex-rings having a sufficient degree of solidity to permit 
of satisfactory photography. 

‘*What imprest me most in observing these rings was the fact 


ciently rapid and copious to 
materially reduce the height 
of the lava column—a powerful gaseous expansion will be 
initiated in the magma below and this will extend progressively 
downward with progressive relief of pressure from above. This 
gaseous development will be distributed, subdivisional, intermolec- 
ular, the magmatic mass expanding to a froth and being finally 
ejected as a cloud of gas and ash—it is impossible that it should 
appear in a liquid form under these conditions 

‘Considering this principle of direct ash production as it may 
obtain in the phenomena of voleanoes of different types, It 
would seem that the highly viscous lavas of andesitic and trachy- 
tic nature might explode subaerially, upon sudden relief of pres 
sure, into gas and divided solid material, causing such effects as 
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illustrations from ** The American Journal of Science,’ New Haven. 


These rings are 150 to 200 yards across. Compare them for si 








MT. ETNA BLOWING 





“ SMOKE-RINGS.” 


ze with the image of the sun near the edge of one picture. 








At the 


the ‘Nuées Ardentes’ [Glowing Mists] of Mt. Pelée. 
other extreme, the ultrabasic Kilauea shows ash strata several 
meters in depth and ash-fields many kilometers in extent, and 
there seems no reason to doubt that a sufficiently rapid outflow at 
a low level will cause even the Hawaiian subjacent lavas to froth 
up and be ejected as ash.” 





EARLY COTTON OF THE HOPI INDIANS 


HAT THE INDIANS should grow cotton earlier than 

the white man in America is natural, for they were 

here first, but that they should also grow earlier cot- 
ton is a fact that may give the Caucasian pause. 
that in looking into the origin, growth, and development of the 
cotton industry in the United States, historians and ethnologists 
have shown much interest in 


It seems 






of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. The fact that 
cotton was used and of necessity cultivated by the Indians, is 
recorded by several early Spanish explorers, as it has been more 
recently by many ethnologists. In the villages of the cliff-dwell- 
ers of Mesa Verde National Park numerous fragments of cotton 
cloth have been unearthed, and in Utah the seeds of the plant 
itself have been found. 

‘**To-day, among the Hopi Indians of Arizona, the cotton plant 
is highly esteemed, and its fiber enters into many of their cere- 
monies, as well as into many practical household activities. It 
is considered essential by them that all strings employed in 
religious services be of native cotton. These’ strings of cotton 
are used to bind together prayer-sticks and offerings of all kinds, 
and are placed in the trails entering the pueblos where cere- 
monial services are in progress; the badges of the chiefs are all 
wrapt with native rough-spun cotton strings; and cotton is also 
used to weave ceremonial kilts, belts, and wedding-blankets. 

‘*Unfortunately, the native Hopis, once deft in the art of weav- 

ing blankets, mantles, rugs, 





the identity and description of 
the varieties which formed the 
foundation of the American 
upland cotton. Only recently, 
however, has there been a sys- 
tematic study and analysis of 
the types of plants which make 
up the field-crops to-day, with 
a view of, accomplishing this 
object. Some interesting in- 
formation on the subject is con- 
tained in a recent press state- 
ment sent out by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. We read: 








“Altho it is difficult to as- 
certain the actual extent of the 
influence of native species of 
cotton on the character of the 
present-day types, it is felt 
that they have been influenced 
more by the importation of 
tropical and European cottons 
than by any original American 
ones. With a view of elucida- 
ting the history of one form of 
native cotton, Mr. Frederick 
L. Lewton, of the United States 
National Museum, has written 
a pamphlet entitled ‘The Cot- 
ton of the Hopi Indians: A 
new species of Gossypium,’ 
forming publication No. 2146 


ALMOST AN 








Professor Perret calls this upheaval of rock, lava, gas, steam, etc., 
“*a semiexplosive emission.” 


and other articles from cotton, 
now find it far éasier to pur- 
chase either the yarn already 
spun, the cloth already woven, 
or the complete garment, and 
thus the art is gradually being 
lost. Cotton is still cultivated 
by them, however, to a small 
extent, in a village in the West- 
ern Navajo Reservation and in 
another of the Moqui. 

“The Department of Agri- 
culture has carried on experi- 
ments with Hopi cotton for the 
past seven years. This par- 
ticular species of cotton is re- 
markable in the rapidity with 
which it grows and the early 
date at which it blooms, it be- 
ing the earliest to blossom of 
several hundred species put to 
test. Plants of this species 
have borne ripened bolls in 
eighty-four days from the sow- 
ing of the seed. 

‘Following a pertinent dis- 
cussion as to the history and de- 
velopment of this particular sort 
of cotton, Mr. Lewton describes 
botanically the distinguishing 
features of a new species which 
he calls Gossypium hopi, and 
which is illustrated by five 
plates showing the growing 
plants, the flowers, and the 
maturing and ripe bolls.” 





EXPLOSION. 
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A MATTRESS AS A LIFE-RAFT 


tresses would seem a very obvious precaution, but we 
find the idea hailed as something new. 


r | \O PROVIDE the cradle of the deep with floating mat- 


Pneumatic 
mattresses and pillows have been used to some extent, made with 
special precaution against a puncture that might let the user 
down into the billows, and no doubt those on the Titanic and 
other wreeked steamers have wished the directors of the line 





Illustrations from **The Manufacturer s Record,”’ 


Baltimore 


GETTING AWAY FROM THE SHIP. 











had installed some such device. It will be recalled that many 
of the Titanic victims were sustained splendidly by the life- 
preservers, but died from the chill of the icy water. If each 
passenger could have floated high and dry on his own mat- 
tress, the result might have been different. Among the life- 
saving devices for use on shipboard brought recently before 
the Army Board on Life-boats and Life-Saving Appliances, 
was a universal safety mattress for use on shipboard or in locali- 
ties subject to floods. It was designed and patented by Lieut. S. 
P. Edmonds, a retired officer of the United States revenue cutter 
service. The Manufacturers’ Record 
(Baltimore, October 31) we learn that the mattress is made to 
fit any bunk or bed, and is as comfortable as any ordinary felt 
mattress. We read further in substance: 


From a description in 


“Tt is light enough to be carried easily by one person, and 
when made into a raft can be thrown overboard with a small line 
attached, and held so that the persons using it may be lowered 
on a ladder or line to reach the raft, or, if necessary, it may be 
thrown overboard, and persons jumping into the water will find 
the raft capable of supporting as many as ean get hold of it in 
the water, or a lesser number may be supported clear of the water 
by climbing upon it. The necessary lashings and hand-holds 
form a part of the raft, and are always ready for use. 

“‘In the demonstration and tests, the inventor maneuvered 
the 24-inch mattress as a raft about the harbor basin with one 
oar, two oars, and by swimming without oars. After this demon- 
stration the raft was weighted in the water and secured along- 
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side the transport Meade for a test of its floating endurance, 
On the fourth day after the test began it was found that the raft 
showed no signs of sinking. 

‘‘The two mattresses forming the raft were separated; one of 
them was sent to the quartermaster depot for examination of 
the materials of which it is made, and the other was punctured and 
torn with a number of holes into the filling of the mattress from 
the six sides. The mattress was then weighted down along- 
side the Army transport Meade for observation as to the length 
of time it would float. A telegram just received, ten days after 
the mattress was put over, is as follows: 

***No sign of mattress sinking. Apparently same as put over, 
***Lorurop, Master of Transport Meade.” 


































The mattresses are so built that they can be rapidly j< ined 
together to form rafts of any size needed, or can be used s... "ly 
A sailor who saw the tests declared he would rather tuke hi. 
chances on the mattress than in a crowded life-boat. Lieu- 
tenant Edmonds, the inventor, is a graduate of the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, and for five years was an inspector of United 
States life-saving stations, so his invention is the result of actual 
experience in this field. 











AN ARC-LICHT MOTH-TRAP 


r \HE ELECTRIC are-light in special form has been used 
in New Hampshire during the past season to lure to de- 
struction the dreaded gypsy and browntail moths. Ap- 

parently the device is a success, for we are told that in the city 

of Manchester, N. H., alone, something like 120 bushels of dead 
moths were its product during two weeks in July. The moth 
area is spreading, and doubtless States where the pests are now 
known only through newspaper paragraphs will be obliged, 
before long, to adopt similar devices. Not only are the moths 
singularly destructive to vegetation, but the short hairs on their 
bodies are irritating to the human skin and cause persistent an- 
noying inflammation. The Manchester moth-trap may possi- 
bly save the -situation. Says a writer in Popular Electricity 
Magazine (Chieago, November): 





““The widest variety of devices for killing off the pests have 
been put into service. One of the most successful of these was 
the so-called Hannigan ‘moth pot,’ which consisted in the 
essence of a flaring pot and a quantity of burning crude oil. At 
first these were set upon the ground in commons and other open 
places, but later they were hung from the mast-arms of street 
lamps, the best location being found to be about three feet back 
from the are lamp, measured along the mast arm, and three 
feet below. Even at this distance, however, the heavy black 
smoke from the smudge soiled the arm and was in several ways 
disagreeable. 

‘“The Manchester Traction, Light, and Power Company had 
meanwhile been experimenting with an are lamp arrangement 
to accomplish the same ends as the moth pots, and a type of 
globe was finally adopted after considerable experimenting. It 
is used on General Electric are lamps fitted with clear glass 
inner globes. The glass-workers manufactured a mold and from 
this 605 of the special globes were cast. By the terms of the 
contract, the electric light company was to cart these globes to 
the lamps, put them on, take away and store the regular globes, 
empty the globes daily, keep track of the quantity caught and, 
at the end of the moths’ flight, replace the old globes and store 
the special globes until the next year. 

“The globes were put on with the cut-away part up, so that 
the moths fluttering around the light would fall into the bowl. 
The first gathering was made July 8. The flight, which usually 
continues about eight days, this year lasted fifteen days. Be- 
tween July 8 and July 23, there were collected from the globes 
107}; bushels within the city and 12; bushels from the globes 
placed at two of the summer resorts. 

‘‘Two different quarts were counted, one moth at a time, and 
it was found that there were just about 1,600 moths to a quart. 
Of these about two-thirds were females. This fact could easily 
be determined from the moths as taken from the globes, but care- 
ful observations were made of those which thickly encrusted the 
street lamp poles, trees, sides of buildings, etc., and gave good 
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evidence that this percentage was accurate enough for all pur- 
poses. In a bushel there were, of course, 51,200 moths, accord- 
ing to these figures, or 5,494,400 in all. If 60 per cent. were 
females, the figure would be 3,296,640. In a year the develop- 
ment resulting from the eggs deposited by each female would be 
about 400, so that if the quantity mentioned had not been de- 
stroyed in the electric light globes, they would have produced 
in excess of 1,318,656,000 other moths to get busy on the trees 
in 1913. Adding to this figure the number that would be de- 
veloped by the females captured at the two summer resorts, Lake 
Massabesie and Pine Island Park, the total of 1,474,560,000 is 
reached, a truly astounding figure.” 


In collecting the moths from the globes, we are told, the lamp 
trimmer simply placed his hand over the opening at the bottom, 
removed the globe and dumped the contents, after measurement, 
into a two-bushel bag of close-woven goods. Measuring was 
done by means of a ten-quart flaring pail, suitably marked on the 
sides. The condition of the employees who attended to this job 
was shocking, as they were covered with rash from their toes to 
the top of their heads. Some of them found it necessary to 
bathe in ecreolin or strong yellow soap baths five or six times a 
day. To quote further: 


“When thrown loosely in, a globe would hold about 104% 
quarts of moths. Several of the inner globes gave way under the 
confinement of the heat and were badly distorted and discolored. 
Sometimes the globes would be so full that the moths would be 
heaped up and on most of the heavy-catch days they were almost 
full to the brim. From the globes the moths wefe taken to one 
of the generating stations, where they were thrown into the 
furances and burned. 

“The theory upon which the device works is that the globes 
shall be cut off at such a height that the moths can easily fly 
inside, but be unable conveniently to fly out. Examination of 
the moths when taken from the globes showed them not to be 
badly burned, except occasionally on the head. Death seemed 
to have resulted from general suffocation from the intense heat 
or from impact against the walls of the death chamber. 

“The mold is now at the glass factory and any public service 
corporation or municipality can obtain the special globes at the 
same price as the regular type, as the mold has been placed 
on file.”’ 





POISON IN HATS — Should we look forward to a pure- 
clothing law to supplement those that are supposed to secure us 
pure food and pure drugs? This is not altogether a question of 
adulteration with shoddy material. In some cases poisonous 
substanees are used in the prepararion of articles of clothing. 
We learn from The Lancet (London, October 26) that nitrate of 
mereury for improving the felting properties of the furs used in 


hat-making has long been recognized as a source of mercurial | 


poisoning to those engaged in the industry.. The writer goes on: 


‘The risk is not confined to the hatter’s furrier, for, as is clearly 
shown in a paper contributed to our columns this week, the felt- 
hat makers themselves, including the man who looks after the 
hats when the hard felt shape is being treated in the stoving 
oven, may develop the well-known symptoms of chronic mer- 
curial poisoning. It appears that ‘carrotting’ or secretage is a 
term employed in the trade to describe the treatment of the felt 
fur of an animal (commonly that of the rabbit) with nitrate of 
mercury, previous to its being handed over to the felt-hat maker. 
The term is derived by some from the fact that carrot oil at one 
time served a similar purpose. Mercurial carrotting so far 
does not appear to have been displaced by a harmless dressing 
which gives equally satisfactory results from the point of view 
of manufacture, but it is desirable that some such substitute 
should be found in the interests of the workers concerned. The 
question may also be considered as to whether the finished mate- 
rial may not be a source of danger to those who wear the felt 
hat, a class that obviously forms a big proportion of the com- 
munity. According to an analysis of materials a ‘hat body’ 
may contain as much as 0.138 per cent. of mercury. The amount 
of mercury in the hat would be, roughly, 1 part per 800, or 1 oz. 
mercury in 400 hats each weighing 2 ounces. In addition to this 
arsenic was also found. We hasten to add that we are not 
Suggesting a cause of baldness.” 
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A CITY BUSINESS MANAGER 


municipal government to a business basis, it has re- 
mained for the city of Sumter, S. C., to preceed to 
the logical limit. This place is preparing to do exactly what a 
factory owner would do who did not understand thoroughly the 
details of the business into which he had put his money. It has 


A FTER ALL that has been said about the reduction of 








TWO MATTRESSES JOINED TO MAKE A RAFT. 











” 


advertised for a ‘‘city manager,’’ who is to have complete ad- 
ministrative control of the municipal zovernment. One who 
is an expert in managing public works such as water-supply, 
lighting, and paving is specially desired. Police and schools 
are not mentioned. As we are’informed by an editorial! writer 
in The Engineering Record (New York, October 26): 


“The arrangement wi!l be analogous to that of corporation 
management, the commissioners corresponding to the board of 
directors and the city manager to the general manager of the 
corporation. By relieving the commissioners of administra- 
tive detail it is believed that the ablest citizens can be induced 
to take the posts. Their salaries will be nominal, thus making 
it possible to offer a salary to the city manager commensurate 
with the ability of a competent municipal expert. This step is 
but another indication that some day, tho possibly far removed, 
governmental service will take a rank in this country similar to 
that which it holds in Germany to-day, where civil government 
is a profession. 

“It was in furtherance of this movement that Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman some time ago established a fund for the training 
of men for public service. To the engineer the step means 
still greater opportunity and a broadening of his influence, for 
engineering training and experience should be invaluable in 
such a position. That this is appreciated by the authorities of 
Sumter is evident from their announcement, in which, tho not 
mentioning the legal department, police administration and the 
schools, they emphasize the necessity for experience in overseeing 
publie works, such as paving, lighting, and water-supply. If the 
spread of the commission form of government is any criterion as 
to the advance of this new phase of the movement, another at- 
tractive field ought shortly to open up for competent engineers 
with administrative as well as technical ability.” 
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DOOM OF THE ANTIQUE 


\ \ y ILL THE “‘lure of the antique” cease to lure at the 
command of the latest French fad? Fad, perhaps, 

may be the wrong term for a movement that seems to 

have so rational a basis as the one which may supplant the reign 


of antiques in house decorations. The interest that has been 
concentrated on these things of the past, declares a Paris corre- 


influence. Make the things of the present as beautiful as those of 
the past; in that respect only copy them. Forget the quantity, 
think of the quality of the output; correct, in other words, 
the erying sin of the day. (This last from a Frenchman to 
Frenchmen! What would he say to our factories in Michigan?) 
Seek for a thing of beauty, not a new style; the new style will find 
itself. The beauty of antiques, when they have no special per- 

sonal association, is seen to best ad- 





Pictures by courtesy of the New York ‘‘Sun.’* 
THE LATEST PARIS FAD IN FURNITURE. 


This drawing-room, designed by Andre Mare, was exhibited at the autumn Salon and shows 
what may soon come to take the place of furniture designed after the antique. 








vantage in museums where they may 
be consulted. Every new style is an 
outgrowth of another, following the 
needs of the day. 

“Mr. Doucet is occupying himself 
with the creation of new furnishings 
for his great apartment, which is 
now empty save for a bed and a 
bath-tub.” 


At the very moment of the Doucet 
sale, we are told, an interesting loan 
exhibition of modern French arts and 
crafts was in progress in several his- 
toric houses lent for the purpose to 
that indefatigable organizer, the 
Countess de Greffhule. The event 
showed that the movement had al- 
ready a strong following in certain 
quarters. Details of this movement 
are, of course, interesting to us as 
knowledge of contemporary activity. 
If the impulse becomes strong enough, 
there may yet be a chance for mod- 
ern designers at home: 





“First of all, the movement has 
nothing to do with art nouveau; it 
might be said to be in reaction or 
opposition to that unhappy phase if 
elsewhere than in jewelry enough im- 








spondent of the New York Sun, is about to be transferred to the 
cultivation of a new style of decoration. That this is actually 
happening ‘‘is the opinion of the most vigorously progressive ar- 
tistie group in Paris, several members of which have already 
suited the action to the word in entering the field.’ It was 
rumored when Mr. Jacques Doucet sold his marvelous collection 
at such astounding figures that it was his intention to patronize 
eontemporary art, and this correspondent seems to have direct 
confirmation from Mr. Doucet himself of the truth behind the 
rumor. His power as an example may be guessed in the words 
of this writer that ‘there is no greater connoisseur of decoration 
than this man who has spent his life collecting, studying, sur- 
rounded by the treasures of the artistic past.”” We read on: 


‘‘For some time Mr. Doucet said he had been drawn toward a 
study of the Impressionist painters and their successors, the so- 
called Post-Impressionists. The best work by these artists at- 
tracted him by the beauty of its strength so much more than the 
works of the past that he gradually experienced a change in his 
principles. He realized that in estimating the value of the art 
of the past he, like many others, had been misled. The defect of 
modern decoration lay in this fury for things of the past, their 
collecting and copying, leaving no time for developing an art of 
the present day. 

‘*When the ‘bel Age’ of Greece was surrounded by its colored 
statues all was fresh and gay. The Marquise de Pompadour and 
Marie Antoinette and Josephine made their coiffures and their 
plays and divorces in scenes that were bright and new as well as 
sumptuously fashioned. To be surrounded constantly by a 
setting that requires dust and moth-holes to make its beauty 
complete, Doucet finds, is to be exposed to a weakening moral 


portance had ever been given it by 
serious people to warrant such an assertion, inasmuch as strength 
rather than weakness and suppression of ornament rather than 
its cultivation—altho legitimate ornament is necessarily not 
effaced—are the chief points aimed at by these seekers of a new 
style. 

“No architecture, either of interior or exterior, has suffered 
like the French from the valuing of ornamentation over con- 
struction, and it is therefore natural that the most vigorous 
movement in an opposite direction should emanate from it. 

“The French decorative movement is of a much higher and 
more serious order than that of Munich, with which it has noth- 
ing in common. In its effort for strength the Munich school 
seems to sacrifice almost everything else; if ugliness is strength 
its products generally have the result in their square lines and 
strong colors. All the Frenchmen with whom I have talked 
about the new movement use tradition as their base; with the 
Germans the bizarre seems to be the goal. 

“An amusing story is told by a wealthy Frenchman who 
called in a designer of the Munich school to make him a dining- 
table.- Shortly after the man. brought him a design for a table 
that swung from the ceiling on chains, the motion of which 
would uncomfortably recall eating on board ship. 

“There is at present at the Salon d’Automne an excellent 
chance to compare the work of the French designers with that 
of the more talked of German school, which gave an exhibition 
at the same place two years ago. The German exhibition 
attracted interest, but certainly there were few among the set- 
tings that one would wish to live in. In the details there was 
much that was good and original and, I think, of profit to the 
French. . . . Many people feel that the talk of ‘a new style,’ 
which is now occupying Paris, will soon be changed to ‘the new 
style.’ 

“Tts most accepted authority, whom I found in his office or 
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the Quai Voltaire, is very hopeful. According to Mr. Sue the 
moment has arrived when something should be done in the field 
of decoration. 

“This present Salon d’Automne, the tenth of its kind, has 
been lauded by its academic rivals for the control of its anarchistic 
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DENYING THE “FAILURE” 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


OF THE 






















































































































































EVERE SCRUTINY of the charge of Ella Frances Lynch 
e of tendencies, its approach _ to self-discovery—the decorator’s that our public school system is a failure, was to be 
“s moment. : NPG ae 
ity, “The manners and customs of our times naturally lead us to 5 oted. Teachers especially resent such an —— 
rds, the severe; an approach to neo-Greek was noticeable to Mr. Sue of their work, and it is among teachers that retorts are to be 
to in the style to which we seem to drift, necessarily an outcome found in The Journal of Education (Boston)—some already pub- 
in?) of the Empire, the last pure style of decoration in France. The 
ind strength of present-day painting has compelled attention after 
per- the softness of the era preceding; the seeking for definition is a 
ad- sure indication of the stability of the movement. But he does 
nay not think all that is being done at present is beyond criticism, 
3 an tho it is certainly inclining toward the development of a rich, 
the simple style. 
“A good point brought out was that the finely composed and 
self fashioned modern article should be able to take its place in a 
ings room beside the most distinguished objects of another age. This 
Is well defines the discretion of the viewpoint. Mr. Sue thought 
da the right man may discover the thing in Cubism.” 
That word is, of course, suspicious to all conservative minds, 
ne but we are told it really is ‘“‘the generalized term for harmony 
ee of line—not necessarily in cubes.’’ In this Mr. Sue follows a 
i broader principle than the painters: 
s- ; 
e to “For that reason he found the so-called Cubist room by Andre 
the Mare (which had no more cubes in it than a picture by Cézanne, 
reall the patron saint of the Cubist) the most interesting of the exhibit, 
. the most perfect in its harmony of line and color. 
Kg “The theme in this room is the Ionic volute, simplified in the 
tain furniture, played upon in every variation in the hangings and 
nent details. The color of the room is rich blue; the furniture, beauti- SUGGESTION FOR A MODERN THEATER. 
S as f ul i Sete are 1s _—_ a hg hich thi The style of playhouse we may come to occupy if the new mode prevails. i 
: ‘The facade of the house by Duchamp Villon, in. which this 
nity. exhibit is shown, has caused much comment among architects 
ugh, and artists who count it the feature of the entire exhibition, tho : . : 
nod- not the most perfect piece of work. lished, and more promised to follow. Miss Lynch, whose 
“In printed hangings is perhaps found the nearest approach article in The Ladies’ Home Journal we quoted in our issue of 
to perfection of the new movement. _Some of the printed win- August 3, is herself a teacher of long experience, and claims the 
has dow muslins and cretonnes, of beautiful weave, are splendid in statistical statements of the United States Commissioner of 
sit their interpretation of a natural motif in which an artistic avoid- i a ea ea ee a ities is that 
— ance of direct copying is one of the chief characteristics. Paul = ee ee ee ee Juan dieiananseuen scr ee 
0 if Poiret, under the name of Martine, has given a surprise in the nothing lies like statistics.’ In the interpretation of them 
. ime beauty of five or six designs out of an exhibit a little too large she has quite gone astray, we are assured. So justice compels 
t by us to give the other side. Mr. A. E. Winship, the 
ngth editor of The Journal of Education, answers her 
i eategorically, beginning with her statement that 
new ‘just seven out of every 100 pupils in the ele- 
mentary schools ever enter the high school.” 
fered : ; : : 
oom “There is not a trace of diluted truth in this 
yrous statement and its falsity is so apparent that a 
wayfarer with his eyes closed could hardly be such 
aan a fool as not to see it. The only way to obtain 
rothe 7 per cent. is to assume that the entire 16,000,000 
shool children now in the system from the kindergarten 
ngth to the high school should all be in the high school. 
| and This is a proposition so preposterous that a print- 
ilked er’s devil who did not see its absurdity should be 
h the discharged.” 
ha It was asserted that the other ninety-three in 
ia every hundred ‘‘just drop out,” for various rea- 
table sons, the chief one being their parents’ poverty. 
vhich They are sent to work. Besides this, some purents 
and children get the idea that ‘‘education is not 
_ what it is cracked up to be,” and they also prefer 
‘ition work. Whatever the reason, quoting Miss Lynch, 
ition A DINING ROOM OF Ma Leastow ‘‘oniy seven out of every hundred enter the high 
pe Paris now talks of ‘‘a new style,’’ but may soon be talking of ‘‘the new style.” school.” To this, Mr. W inship rejoins: 
o the - ‘‘This is intensely and momentously silly. Where 





tyle,’ are the 16,000,000 that are not in the high school? 
, new for its own success. This remarkable adapter seems to have Why, uccording to the conditions of the statement, they are =‘! ‘1 
found his real expression in interior decorating; little does it the element wry schools. The whole contention is that the 1 

matter that the finest of his color schemes are borrowed from 000 pupils arein the elementary schools and not in the hizh ul. 


p 
“s Leon Bakst.” By usort of literary legerdemain, these 16,000,000 children who 
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cause all this trouble by being in the elementary schools are sud- 
denly taken out of school altogether by various awful domestic 
and industrial processes and tragedies. It is the biggest bunco 
game imaginable to try to work both ends of that statement. 
One statement or the other must be momentously false. The 
16,000,000 children, or the other 93 per cent., are either in school 
or they are not. By no possibility can they be in school to 
bolster up one statement, and at the same time out of school 
to bolster up the other.” 


The article now being examined asserted that ‘‘there are 
25,000,000 children of school age in America, and yet fewer than 
20,000,000 are in school.’’ This comment follows: 

‘Again, this stupidity is simply momentous: 25,000,000 chil- 
dren of school age! What is school age? The article assumes 
that it is compulsory school age, which is usually from six to four- 
teen. But school age is usually from five to twenty-one. Of the 
25,000,000 children of school age, 10,000,000 are either under 
six or over fourteen, and it is no erying evil for a child of five 
not to be in school and it is not a momentous failure if those 
above fourteen are not in school. According to these figures, 
about 5,000,000 children who are not expected to be in school 
by the general judgment are there, and the wonder is not that 
there are 5,000,000 children of school age who are not in school, 
but that 5,000,000 such children are there. 
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In the same issue of The Journal of Education Miss Celia 
Doerner examines Miss Lynch’s statement regarding the num. 
ber of high school pupils in every 100 who pursue certain studies, 
Thus: 


‘* According to these statistics, 82 out of every 100 study one 
or more foreign languages, 87 out of 100 algebra.and geometry, 
55 history, and only 3 domestic economy. The figures, I take it, 
are correct, but they may be interpreted in a variety of ways, 
some of them wrong ways. If, for example, at any given time 
55 per cent. of high school pupils study history, it does not follow 
that the other 45 per cent. have not previously studied or do not 
expect to study history at some period during their high school 
career.” ; 





ONE WHO DIDN'T LIKE MARK TWAIN 


O MUCH has been written in praise of Mark Twain that a 
S little blame can do him no serious harm, and an honest 
opinion honestly exprest, even in disparagement, often 
helps us to see him clearer. Sir Robertson Nicoll, editor of The 
Bookman and The British Weekly, is not among the late humorist’s 
admirers. He frankly ‘‘owns to a certain lack of appreciation.” 
Mark Twain was to him “not very ad- 





“It would not require an overplus of 
brains to realize that 25,000,000 is «bout 30 
per cent. of the entire population, and it 
would be inconceivable that nearly one-third 
of the entire population could be between 
the years six to fourteen.” 

Miss Lynch denies to America the origin of 
the public school. ‘It is principally of Dutch 
origin,’ and was ‘‘grafted on to our national 
life when ideas and conditions were different 
than they are now. 
public 
America.” 


Roughly speaking, the 
is about fifty years old in 
But according to her critic: 


school 


‘*Except in some Southern States, there 
have been public schools in every State from 
the time each was a colony or territory to 
the present. 

‘Surely the public school did not come 
from the Dutch fifty years ago!” 


Miss Lynch asserted that ‘‘the private 
schools where parents pay—not the public 
schools—are now preparing our boys and 
girls for college.’”” Yet Mr. Winship retorts 
that in 1911 the public high schools gradu- 
ated 50,000 who were prepared for college 
and the private schools 8,000. He numbers 
‘1373 private schools in the United States, 
and 10,234 public high schools.”’ ‘‘In the last 
three years there have been more public high 


Mark Twain 





SIR ROBERTSON NICOLL. 
Who says he was repelled from 
“by his 
incessant, and disgusting profanity.” 


mirable either‘as an author or aman.” [Ip 
his literary column in The British Weekly 
(London), signed ‘‘ Claudius Clear,’ he begins 
by telling of a day spent with Mr. Clemens 
when the latter was visiting England during 
the South African war: 


‘*He was then in his most bilious, de 
jected, and quarrelsome mood, raging against 
the iniquity of the war, and assailirg the 
English people with all lawful and unlavw- 

, ful terms of abuse. There were circun- 
stances in his own personal history which 
partly accounted for this evil mood. But 
never, either then or on other occasions, did 
I hear him speak as one in a contented or 
genial mood. Notwithstanding the praises 
and the entertainment that were lavished 
upon him, he remained restless, feverish, and 
bitter. He was renowned as an after-dinner 
speaker, but there were several Englishmen 
who easily surpassed him in this way. As 
a humorist he must be left to posterity. 
You can not explain jokes, and you can not 
persuade a man to smile or laugh when he 
is not amused. You may think angrily that 
he ought to be amused, but if he is not 
there is no more to say. We shall all admit 
that he was very funny on certain occasions. 
As to the number of these occasions tastes 
will differ. In the end of his life he was 
universally recognized in America, and out 
of it, as a great literary personality. But 


habitual, 








schools established than there are private high 
schools all put together.’’ ‘‘In the public high schools 96 per cent. 
of the students are taking high-school studies, and in the private 
high schools only 66 per cent.’”’ Mr. Winship quotes and com- 
ments on what he calls “‘another brilliant dash of braininess”’: 


‘***Only five of every hundred pupils in the public schools go to 


college.’ It has been said already that ‘only seven out of every 
hundred pupils in public school ever reach the high school’; 
that is to say—‘five out of every seven in the high school go to 
college. That is to say, only 7 per cent. ever get to the high 
school, and 70 per cent. of all who ever enter the high school go 
to college. How well informed The Ladies’ Home Journal must 
be as to the conditions in the public high school to say that 70 
per cent. of all its students go to college! 

‘In another connection it says there are 1,000,000 in the high 
schools and 330,000 in college; therefore 330,000 must be 70 
per cent. of 1,000,000. There must be danger of nervous pros- 
tration after such a brain-storm as that represents. 

‘‘We could go on almost indefinitely with these exposures, 
but these will suffice for the present.” 


there were those —good American critics 
among them—who openly preferred Artemas Ward, and as 
Artemas Ward is forgotten, so Mark Twain may be forgotten. 
Whether he was purely an American humorist is a matter of 
opinion. <A writer in The Nation said: ‘Mr. Clemens’s humor 
is American enough, but his inventions, which he uses as 4 
vehicle for it, are of no-nationality. There is a kind of mon- 
strosity about them which we remember in no other writer 
—a wild extravagance which is not simply that of exaggera- 
tion.” On the other hand, British crities regarded him 
as an American pure and simple: ‘To the eastern mother- 
land he owes but the rudiments, the groundwork, already 
archaic and obsolete to him, of the speech he has to write; in 
his turn of art, his literary methods and aims, his intellectual 
habit and temper, he is as distinctly national as the Fourth of 
July itself.’ This latter seems a better opinion, but who shall 
judge?” 


As if this were not enough, Dr. Nicoll drives home his dislike by 
other proofs which he utters with the customary apology for 
speaking disagreeably—‘‘to be quite frank.”” He then goes oD 
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to declare that he was and is 
repelled from Mark Twain 
“by his habitual, incessant, 
and disgusting. profanity.” 
Such things have been whis- 
pered about many British 
writers, notably the late Lord 
Tennyson—he was said to 
have shocked Whittier un- 
speakably—but the matter is 
not much. mentioned in print. 
Dr. Nicoll goes on to say of 
Mark Twain: 


“He swore often, but his 
swearing was not the worst 
cf it. He was continually de- 
nouncing Christianity in «all 
its forms. When his literary 
work was practically done he 
spent such time as he did not 
give to billiards in writing 
tirades against religion. He 
was a man absolutely destitute 
of culture, and incapable of 
consecutive thought. He was 
fortunate in no ordinary de- 
gree. Money poured in upon 
him; thick, stupefying incense 
smoke entered his nostrils. He 
had the love of one of the best 
of wives. He was unusually 
rich in helpful and patient 
friends, and yet he never seems 
fora single moment grateful for 
the fullness he received. .. . 
It would be absurd to say that 


might not go down to posterity 





SHAW FOK ALL ETERNITY. 
Shaw secured Rodin for the job of making his bust in order that he 


‘He did it in about five 
hours, in Sargent’s studio. It 
was a delightful and wonderful 
performance. He worked con- 
vulsively, giving birth to the 
thing in agonies, hurling lumps 
of clay about with groans, and 
making strange, dumb move- 
ments with his tongue, like a 
wordless prophet. He covered 
himself with plaster. He cov- 
ered Sargent’s carpets and cur- 
tains and pictures with plaster. 
He covered me with plaster. 
And, finally, he covered the 
block he was working on with 
plaster to such purpose that, 
at the end of the second sit- 
ting, lo! there stood Sargent’s 
studio in ruins, buried like 
Pompeii under the scorie of a 
voleano, and in the midst a 
spirited bust of one of my repu- 
tations, alittle idealized (quite 
the gentleman, in fact), but 
recognizable a mile off as the 
sardonie author of ‘Man and 
Superman,’ with a dash of 
Offenbach, a touch of Mephis- 
topheles, and a certain aristo- 
cratic delicacy and distinction 
that came from Troubetskoi 
himself, he being a prince. I 
should like to have that bust; 
but the truth is, my wife can 
not stand Offenbach-Mephis- 
topheles; and I was not al- 


as a stupendous nincompoop.”’ et gE igs a NS 








he strengthened the argument 

against Christianity. No, his writings on that subject are 
merely profane. But when I said something like this to one of 
his most intimate friends in England, he replied that Mark 
Twain was a practical Christian. He said that no one burned 
with a more righteous and intense wrath against every form of 
wrong and oppression. It may be so; I am quite willing to 
believe it. There are signs that Mark Twain was occasionally 
very kind to people who needed help, but not many signs.”’ 





HOW SHAW SAW RODIN AT WCRK 


told by Bernard Shaw, who had himself reproduced 

for posterity by the great Frenchman. The sculptor 
“plodded along exactly as if he were a rive: god doing a jub of 
wall-building in a garden for three or four franes a day.”’ Such 
&@ manner of working was a surprize even to the omniscient Shaw. 
He starts out by telling us that “‘in the year 1906 it was proposed 
to furnish the world with an authentic portrait-bust of me before 
Thad left the prime of life too far behind.””. Who made this modest 
proposal isn’t definitely stated—whether it were a committee 
of all the adorers of Shaw, or a committee of one known as G. B.S., 
may perhaps be determined by the fact, as Shaw confesses, that 
he saw Rodin to be the greatest sculptor of his epoch and he 
believed that ‘‘any man who, being a contemporary of Rodin, 
deliberately allowed his bust to be made by any one else, must 
go down to posterity (if he went down at all) as a stupendous 
nincompoop.” Also, adds the profound Mr. Shaw: ‘I wanted 
4 portrait of myself by an artist capable of seeing me.’’ He 
admits that ‘‘many clever portraits of his reputation” are in 
existence, but he has never ‘‘been taken in” by his reputation, 
having manufactured it himself. In order to emphasize the 
manner of Rodin’s working we are first told—in The Nation 
(London)—how Troubetskoi worked when ‘he made a most 
fascinatingly Shavian bust of me”: 


H RODIN REALLY WORKS at his job has been 


more than I was allowed to 
have that other witty gibe at 
my poses, Neville Lytton’s portrait of me as Velasquez’s Pope 
Innoecent.”’ 


There were none of these fine frenzies about Rodin—that is 
why he suggests the “‘river god doing a job of wall-building”’: 


‘‘When he was in doubt he measured me with an old iron 
dividers, and then measured che bust. If the bust’s nose was 
too long, he sliced a bit out of it, and jammed the tip of it up 
to close the gap, with no more emotion or affectation than a 
glazier putting in a window-pane. If the ear was in the wrong 
place, he cut it oft «nd slapped it into its right place, excusing 
these cold-blooded mutilations to my wife (who half expected to 
see the already terribly animated clay bleed) by remarking that 
it was shorter than to make a new ear. Yet a succession of 
miracles took place as he worked. In the first fifteen minutes, 
in merely giving a suggestion of humar shape to the lump of ciay, 
he produced so spirited a thumb-nail bu.t of me that I wanted t 
take it away and relieve him from further iavor. -- reminded 
me of a highly finished bust by Sarah Bernhardt, wh. is very 
clever with her fingers. But that phase vanished like a summer 
cloud as the bust evolved. 

“‘T say evolved advisedly; for it passed through every stage in 
the evolution of art before my eyes in the course of a month. 
After that first fifteen minutes it sobered down into a careful 
representation of my features in their exact living dimensions. 
Then this representation mysteriously went back to the cradle 
of Christian art, at which point I again wanted to say: ‘For 
Heaven’s sake, stop and give me that: it is a Byzantine master- 
piece.’ Then it began to look as if Bernin’ had meddled with it. 
Then to my horror, it smoothed out into a plausible, rather ele- 
gant piece of eighteenth-century work, almost as if Houdon 
had touched up a head by Canova or Thorwaldsen, or as if 
Leighton had tried his hand at eclecticism in bust-making. At 
this point Troubetskoi would have broken it with a hammer, and 
given it up with a wail of despair. Rodin contemplated it with 
an air of callous patience, and went on with his job, more like a 
river god turned plasterer than ever. Then another century 
passed in a single night; and the bust became a Rodin bust, and 
was the living head of which I carried the model on my shoulders. 

“Tt was a process for the embryologist to study, not the esthete. 
Rodin’s hand worked, not as a seculptor’s hand works, but as the 
Life Force works,” 








iw 





SACRED SUBJECTS IN THE “MOVIES” 


URING the summer we gave an account of a company 
1? of actors who went to Palestine to enact amid the veri- 
table scenes of Christ’s ministry the episodes of his life 
and Passion to be reproduced by the cinematograph. This 
roused no little criticism, and a still greater wave of indignation 
was threatened recently when the Manchester Guardian printed 
news from one of its correspondents that the peasant-actors of 
Ober-Ammergau had lately gone to the Holy Land to enact 
their play for the same purposes. The burgomaster of Ober- 
Ammergau has published an emphatic denial of the truth of the 
report. It has often been said that 


that in the pleasantness of theatergoing we are beginning tg 
look for that spiritual help which must come to us by ways whieh 
are far more difficult and which call for stern self-repressiop, 
For these reasons I hope that the clergy will have nothing to dy' 
with the artificiality which would represent the life of Chris 
in this way as a means of inducing the people to gaze on events 
which are not fully comprehended by the mere gazing, and ary 
too apt to become commonplace and lacking in spiritual conten 
by the process.” 


The writer discovers ‘‘considerable excitement in London 
among the dealers in films,’’ occasioned by this announcement: 


“The American enterprise has awakened a number of manu- 
facturers to the possibility of making religious films for the use 
of religious bodies, in the way of Sun- 
day-school entertainments or in ordj- 





the favor of God would be removed 
from the simple peasant folk if they 
ever attempted to represent their play 
anywhere save under the shadow of 
the sacred mountain that overhangs 
their Bavarian home. Other represen- 
tations of sacred subjects continue, 
however, and The Church Times (Lon- 
den) makes some stringent comments 
on the general use of the cinemato- 
graph for picturing religious themes: 


‘‘The old feud between the Church 
and the Stage has brought us to a 
curious development when we are 
tickled by the very condescension of 
the drama in touching the things which 
belong to our Faith. I am sure that 





THE LITTLE BROWN CHURCH IN THE- VALE. 
Which inspired the popular song of fifty years ago. 


nary teaching, or for evangelistic ser. 
vices, or for more definite acts of 
worship. It may be the case that the 
moving photograph will be of use either 
in teaching history or in awaking sen- 
timent. Of this I am not at all sure, 
because one’s feeling on watching these 
shows is that they are pitiably unreal. 
I saw a show in India which purported 
to represent the lives of the Hindu 
gods by this means, and certainly the 
Brahmins encouraged attendance at 
such entertainments, but they knew 
full well that their people thought that 
the moving photographs were really 
and truly photographs of the actual 
incidents. No one in England to-day 
is likely to think that the events of 
the life of Christ are actually repre- 
sented by the cinematograph. We 








this lies behind much of the enthu- 
siasm which has been shown by many 
clergy for the cinematograph representations of Scriptural 
events. But if we think it out, the real value of the Scriptural 
events lies not so much in the outer manifestations of the 
Seriptural incidents as in the profound meaning which lies 
behind them. The mere outer events may excite a sort of 
sentimental attention and interest, but so far from this being 
the sole end of religious development it is a positive danger and 
often prevents the soul from probing deeper. 

“The death of our Lord on the Cross, to choose a supreme 
example, is a thrilling event as shown on a film; it is absorbing; 
it shocks and arrests the mind. But if we analyze that sense of 
shock and that sense of pained justice we shall not discover that 
in it there is any conception of the Son of God there presenting 
himself for the sins-of the whole world. In short, to quote a pas- 
sage from Dr. Figgis, if it were only what we see in such a pres- 
entation of the Lord’s death, ‘the Jews were fully justified in 
erucifying him.’ But some one will say that because it has this 
stupendous meaning for us there is no reason why we should 
deny to others the pleasure or the profit of seeing a film which 
represents the most wonderful seene—even if it be only a human 
seene—in human history. To this I reply that the makers of 
these films do not care for the world. They seek to bring 
people with Christian sentiments into their net. The men and 
women who have rejected Christ are not the people who will 
supply their sixpences and threepences to see the Agony in the 
Garden. It is those to whom the Christian message has a 
special significance who will form the audiences and they run 
the serious risk of lowering their whole conception of the full 
meaning of the apparently simple incidents in Palestine twenty 
centuries ago. 

‘*The drama has its sphere: I claim that in this column I have 
never forgotten that sphere or attempted to narrow it. But it is 
a sphere altogether distinct from the sphere of spiritual edifica- 
tion. It may include conjecture, reasoning on fundamentals, 
or even the presentation of the religious stimulus in action or in 
counteraction. But it will not present, or attempt to present, 
as portion of the apparatus of amusement, the stupendous things 
which are sacredly tender to believing people. We have grown 
singularly lacking in austerity of recent years. We have grown 
to be a little exotic in our practises. And now it comes about 


know how the ‘fakes’ are procured, 
and we are hardly likely to look upon 
such imitations with the reverence which the scenes themselves 
deserve.”’ 





“THE LITTLE BROWN CHURCH IN THE VALE "—One 
of the acts of the Men and Religion Forward Movement has 
been to revive a once popular song about a “‘little brown church 
in the vale.’’ The church itself that inspired the song bade fair 
to suffer eclipse, but was preserved through the sentimental 
regard of its old friends, as The Congregationalist (Boston) tells us: 


‘‘Some forty or fifty years ago a song known as ‘The Little 
Brown Church in the Vale’ caught the popular faney and literally 
went around the world. The president of the National Music 
Teachers’ Association belonging to a sturdy Scotch family used to 
join heartily with his seven brothers in singing the song with no 
thought that any particular church was meant. Later, he was 
astonished to learn that the veritable ‘ Little Brown Church’ was 
not far from his Iowa home. It is a real church, a Congrega- 
tional church, and is at Bradford in northern Iowa. Some 
pioneers in northern Iowa met for worship in a log house for 
some time and finally organized a church. In 1859 Rev. J. K. 
Nutting became pastor and it was determined to erect a house of 
worship. This required much sacrifice, for all were poor and 
there was, actually, almost no money in circulation. Those 
sturdy farmers made the frame from timber growing along the 
Cedar River. The boards for the siding and what hardware 
was used had to be hauled over corduroy roads and through 
swamps from McGregor, sixty miles away. The dedication was 
a great event. Many people drove forty miles to be present. 
The church prospered and soon after Bradford Academy was 
erected so that the community became an educational and re- 
ligious center. When the railroad came, it ran on the opposite 
side of the river. Nashua sprang up and gradually the people 
moved to the new town and Bradford disappeared from the map. 
The academy building is going to decay, but sentiment has 
prompted the people to preserve ‘The Little Brown Church,’ 
and it is in a good state of repair. Dr. W. S. Pitts was one of 
the pioneers that came under the influence of this church in the 
early days and he did more than any one else to make it known 
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From ‘‘ The Central Christian Advocate." 





THESE DIAGRAMS SHOW THE RELATIVE STRENGTH OF DENOMINATIONS— 








by his famous song. In many of the conventions of the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement in the Middle West this song 
was sung at nearly every session, and it bids fair to become as 
popular as in former years, emphasizing as it does the fact that 
this new movement is not outside of the church but within it, 
and that among the most cherished memories of childhood is the 
recollection of going to church, often to a humble church in the 
country.” 


RURALITY OF PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
[ieee the Protestant denominations are mainly rural 





is a fact that seems to startle one of them—the Metho- 

dist. In order to impress the fact and to urge upon itself 
the duty of attacking the stronghold of the city, one of its organs, 
The Central Christian Advocate (Kansas City) presents the situa- 
tion in a series of charts that we reproduce here. Eight cities 
only are represented, but their representative character may, 
perhaps, indicate a prevailing condition. The Central finds 
a distinct ‘‘challenge” in this graphic presentment, and takes 
account of stock in this wise: 


“This diagram shows exactly how strong we and the other 
churehes are relatively in the city and in the country. It shows, 
for example, that almost 60 per cent. of Jewish congregations 
are in cities of more than 300,000 population, while less than 5 
per cent. of Methodists are in cities of over 300,000 population. 
The diagram shows that almost 90 per cent. of the Jewish congre- 
gations are in cities of more than 25,000; that 60 per cent. of the 
Christian Scientists are in cities of 300,000, and that only about 
15 per cent. are outside of cities; more than 50 per cent. of the 
Roman Catholics are in cities having more than 25,000 popula- 
tion; that the Protestant Episcopal is also a city Church, while 
only 10 per cent. of all the Methodists of whatever name are in 
cities larger than 50,000, and less than 15 per cent. of all Metho- 
dists are in cities, even as large as 25,000. 

“That is to say, 85 per cent. of all the Methodists there are 
are in the country, or in small towns and little cities. 


‘‘We are a rural Church. We have a considerable member- 
ship in some cities; but essentially we are a rural Church. 

‘‘We must not press that statement too far. All the Protes- 
tant Churches are rural churches. The above diagram proves 
that. And, for that matter, there are in the cities of 25,000 and 
over, nearly as many Methodists as there are Congregationalists, 
Disciples, and Presbyterians combined. 

‘‘But this diagram states the problem of Methodism. That 
problem is two-fold; first, to evangelize the country, the rural 
church—for the country is the base of our supplies—(but is not 
the country slipping out of our fingers?); and second, to plan to 
capture the city because the city is our challenge. 

“‘Caleutta is not more a challenge to Methodism than New 
York or St. Louis. We will not own up to it that Methodism 
is a failure if it can not adjust its machinery, its diplomacy, and 
energies, so as to really attack and master at least in part New 
York; but we will have to own up to it that its success is rather 
microscopic. Is it a fact that we simply can not impress the 
modern Babylons? Have we a place only under the vines and 
maples of the country? Is there not now alive some John the 
Baptist, some Bernard of Clairvaux, who can lead a crusade 
which will master our cities? 

‘“‘The open country is once more the challenge of the Church, 
lest it slip from us into materialism. 

“The modern city is our test. The city, the American city, the 
minotaur, the vat, the slum, the drinking, pleasure-made city, 
that’s our test. Are we equal to it? If not, why not? Who 
will stand in the open place and take up the challenge of the city 
and, crying in the wilderness, point the way?”’ 








WHERE THE JEWS ARE—Up to January 1, 1912, the 
grand total of Jews, according to official statistics, was 11,817,- 
783. Of these 1,894,400 were in America, and 1,062,000 in New 
York. Elsewhere in the world, according to The Lutheran (Phil- 
adelphia), is this distribution: 

‘Asia, 522,635; Africa, 341,867; Australia, 17,106, and 
E.xrope, 9,942,266. Russia had 5,110,548; Austria, 1,224,899; 
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Hungary, 851,378; Germany, 607,342; Turkey in Europe, 282,- 
277; Rumania, 238,275; England, 105,988; Holland, 105,968; 
France almost 100,000; Italy, 52,115. New York City had 
1,062,000; Warsaw, 204,712; Budapest, 186,047; Vienna, 
146,926; London, 144,300; Odessa, 138,935; Brooklyn more 
than 100,000; Berlin 98,893; Lodz in Poland, 98,671; Chicago, 
80,000; Salonika and Philadelphia, each 75,000; Paris, 70,000; 
Constantinople, 65,000; Vilna, 63,841; Amsterdam, 60,065; 
Jerusalem, 53,000; Kichenev, 50,237; Minsk, 45,000; Lemberg, 
44,258, and Bucharest, 40,533.” 





HELPING TO PREVENT CRIME 


GREEING that ‘‘crime” is ‘‘seizing a personal advaa- 
tage out of the general good,’ we might all admit the 
force of Hamlet's question, ‘Use every man after his 


desert, and who shall ’scape whipping?’? The definition we 


quote from a writer who signs ‘‘J. H. E.,’’ in Dr. Josiah Strong’s 
department of ‘‘ Studies in Social Christianity,” in the December 
Homiletic Review. It behooves every one of us, he says, to 
‘*keep himself in profound and intimate loyalty to the recog- 
nized standards of righteousness.”’ As things go at present, we 
can’t do much toward the prevention of crime when we are so 
many of us in partnership with the avowed criminal in our 
contributions to the environment of crime. Some of these acts 


are not recognized by so black a name. But— 


“If the respectable merchant stands in with the authorities, 
so that he uses the sidewalks unlawfully, let him not complain if 
the push-cart pedler makes a nuisance of himself. The merchant 
prince has simply helped to make the climate in which the act 
of the pedler comes to normal fruitage. They are brothers in 
crime against the community. The man who is notoriously 
sharp in business transactions is making it so much easier for the 
forger, the counterfeiter, and common thief. The man who 
keeps a well-stocked sideboard in his house has helped to create 
a climate in which the saloon thrives and the common drunkard 
is legitimate fruit. These all and their brethren in every phase 
of unrighteousness, are colaborers, partners in the common busi- 
ness of snatching a private advantage out of the common good. 
They are criminals and helping to make criminals. Every act 
contrary to the common good devitalizes the moral atmosphere 
which all must breathe and by so much lowers the moral vitality 
of every member of the community. Considering the signs of the 
times would it not be well for the Church forthwith to begin a 
crusade for personal righteousness; to lay upon the conscience of 
every man and woman an unsparing demand that in that calling 
where God has placed them they shall bring every thought and 
act to the line and plumb of spiritual rectitude.” 


The training of children is a theme to which even the denizens 
of the underworld may contribute useful suggestions: 


“Startling emphasis has just been laid upon the subject by 
the last message of that lifelong criminal and gang-leader who 
was shot upon the streets of New York. ‘I never allow my boy 
to play marbles for keeps. That was the beginning of my 
criminal career. I never allow him to be on the street at night. 
I am training him in athletics.’ Is it remarkable that a gam- 
bling mania is upon the country from Wall Street to the boys on 
the curb? The mothers in the parlor, the fathers in the club, 
the hobos in the saloon, the college boys on the athletic field, the 
children on the street are all playing for keeps. Here is a tropi- 
cal climate for crime. When a Zelig (leader of an East-side gang), 
gun-man, professional criminal, leaves his testimony against 
respectable society one hardly knows to whom the respectability 
applies. In such a malarial atmosphere we may expect a mad- 
ness among the people to get something for nothing. We may 
be sure that millionaire turfmen will be continually knocking at 
the doors of the legislature for a restoration of the old betting 
laws. All manner of financial adventures and fraudulent 
schemes will abound. Our courts and juries and policemen will 
be debauched. ...... 

“The strict, impartial, and swift administration of justice to 
the criminal has doubtless something, perhaps more than we 
think, to do with the prevention of crime. The fear of the law 
probably keeps many a weak conscience in awe. But the con- 
viction is steadily gaining among thoughtful people the world 
over that the best results in human culture will ever come by 
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working our nature through its highest faculties, aroused to 
spontaneous joyful activity, and not by compelling men to walk 
in paths of virtue which they would never choose, and to wear a 
respectable character, as they wear their coat instead of shirt- 
sleeves on the street. The bit and the bridle for the horse, but 
inspiration for the human soul.”’ 





THE CATHOLIC THEATRICAL UPLIFT 


LAYS VERGING UPON the immoral or the sacrilegious 
Pix from time to time fallen under the ban of Catholic 

Church authorities. Now, as we read in several of that 
church’s weekly papers, there is to be built up a nation-wide 
Catholic theatrical uplift movement. Cardinal Farley has 
given the plan his personal indorsement, and will soon announce 
the personnel of the national and local committees, while Miss 
Eliza O’B. Lummis, the founder of the movement, has, accord- 
ing to the Milwaukee Catholic Citizen, already sent an out- 
line of the organization scheme to every bishop in the United 
States and Canada. ‘‘Active cooperation upon the part of 
cardinals, archbishops, and bishops with the laity of their 
respective dioceses is asked in this concerted effort to bring all 
classes, irrespective of creed, into a national union for the eradi- 
cation of immoral drama from the American stage.” Bad 
plays are to be censured, good ones are to be supported. The 
official plan of organization, as given in the Catholic press, de- 
clares that: 


‘‘National Catholic influence must be concentrated upon 
practical demonstration in New York, while foundation is being 
laid at the same time in every city for local support of reputable 
plays. Success in New York will be repeated in every other city; 
plays denounced in New York will find no audience elsewhere.”’ 


The Catholic Citizen further discusses the organization asfollows: 


“‘The plan of organization, as officially outlined, provides that 
a national committee shall invite the formation in each city of a 
Catholic civic committee under the supervision of its bishop. 
The civic committee in each city shall form subcommittees in 
each parish. 

‘*The subcommittee, each supervised by its pastor, shall cover a 
special field, calling social meetings for discussion among their 
own people, and gaining the co-operation of all classes in their 
district. Each parish shall thus have individual representation 
through its civic committee in the national committee in New 
York, and shall be credited with the sum of all financial offer- 
ings from its people. 

“The opening of a theater under Catholic supervision, the 
clergy is likewise informed, does not indicate the immediate 
erection of a theater building. Managers will find it to their 
financial profit to present approved plays if endorsement and 
support are warranted. Nor is the undertaking wholly depen- 
dent on financial support. It is advisable, however, that each 
city should offer its assistance to the national committee. ..... 

‘* Among the women vitally interested are Mrs. Mary Ander- 
son de Navarro and Miss Elizabeth Marbury, the famous play 
broker. Mary Anderson wrote: 

‘**Tf a Catholic theater could be made practical it would be a 
beautiful thing and do a great good. But where procure plays? 
Would it reproduce mysteries? It would take a lot of money. 
Where is the money to be found?’ 

‘‘Independent of the movement, Miss Marbury contem- 
plates the production in London this season of Miss Lummis’s 
drama, ‘The Dear St. Elizabeth,’ published last spring.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle comments on one phase of the question 
already encountered in other strongholds: 


‘The inability of those Protestant denominations which have 
banned the theater wholesale to enforce their decree upon their 
own church membership should be taken into account in fixing 
the basis of judgment. But there can be no question that this 
movement is right in principle. The thing that has been needed 
to keep immoral or even coarse and stupid plays off from our 
stage is discrimination on the part of the theatergoers. This 
attitude is much more general than it was twenty years ago, and 
both the moral and intellectual standards of our drama are im- 
proving in consequence.” 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS E& 








THREE RECENT BIOGRAPHIES 


Sterling, A. M. W. Coke of Norfolk and His 
Friends. 8vo., pp. 450. New York: John Lane 
Company. $4 net. 

The present work is ‘‘a new and revised 
edition’’ of a book which was criticized as 
crediting the Earl of Leicester of Holkham 
with doing more for agriculture in his 
county of Norfolk than he actually accom- 
plished. Mr. Sterling amply vindicates 
his:estimate of Coke as a farmer, as well as 
a patron of the arts and a statesman. In 
this interesting biography we learn that 
Thomas William; Coke was born in 1752, 
was educated at Eton and traveled in 
Europe, where he was known at Rome as 
“the handsome Englishman.” Returning 
to England in 1774 Horace Walpole, the 
lever of scandal, declares that Coke was 
“in love with the Pretender’s Queen, who 
has permitted him to have her picture.” 
In 1776 he was elected to Parliament, from 
which he retired in 1833. 

Coke’s principal claim to notice is his 
assiduity as a landlord and a country 
gentleman. His estates he found in a 
wretched condition of barrenness. There 
were neither hedges, fences, nor roads. 
When one of his tenants refused to renew 
a lease on the plea that the rent was too 
high, Coke straightway undertook the 
farming of the land himself, acting under 
the advice of the specialists he had gathered 
round him. He introduced new methods 
of fertilizing and by his efforts and example 
gradually converted West Norfolk into a 
wheat-growing, instead of a rye-growing 
district. 

He also improved the breed of cattle, 
introducing Devons and Southdown 
sheep. He was a keen sportsman and for 
many years considered one of the boldest 
riders and best shots in England. 

Mr. Sterling’s book is valuable as a 
description of the life of a country gentle- 
man in the days of Horace Walpole and 
Fox, of which latter Coke was a stanch 
supporter in Parliament. When we read of 
the country squire as depicted in ‘‘Squire 
Western” by Fielding, we are obliged to 
confess that the founder of the English 
novel may sometimes have been given to 
satire and exaggeration. Coke is an ex- 
ample of a higher and probably a more 
normal type. He belonged to that class 
of landed commoners who in the eighteenth 
century had, like Fielding’s boorish but 
at bottom good-hearted squire, a contempt 
for lords and for titles. Coke at last over- 
came his antipathy and after twice refusing 
the offer of a peerage was in his eighty- 
fifth year appointed Earl of Leicester of 
Holkham and Viscount Coke. Coke was a 
personal friend of Gainsborough, who 
painted a fine portrait of the Earl of 
Leicester in the costume he wore while 
presenting to King George III., from the 
county of Norfolk, an address advocating 
England’s recognition of America’s Declara- 
tion of Independence. In this picture, 
which Mr. Sterling has had here reproduced 
among twenty-one others, Coke wears a 
hunting coat, and a broad brimmed hat; 
he is loading his fowling-piece and is 
surrounded by his spaniels. His face 
amply justifies his reputation at Rome 
and the interest he excited in the 
Pretender’s wife. 


Haynes, Henrietta. Henrietta Maria. 8vo., 
pp. 335. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 


The daughter of Henry IV. of Franco, 
Henry of Navarre, sometimes styled the 
Great, the Princess Henrietta Maria at the 
age of 15 was married to Charles I. of 
England. Thus she spent her ripe woman- 
hood at an English court, and became, in 
fact, an Englishwoman. It is on English 
history that she has left the impress of her 
vivid personality, tho she never forgot the 
France that had educated her and where 
she had drunk in those deep drafts of 
religious knowledge and conviction which 
supported her through the vicissitudes of 
a checkered life. In the days of her sorrow, 
after her husband had suffered what his 
Catholic adherents called martyrdom at 
the hand of the Cromwellians, and she 
herself was living in exile in her native 
France, she would often say: ‘‘I was the 
happiest and most fortunate of Queens. 
No only had I every pleasure that heart 
could desire, but, above all, I had the love 
of my husband, who adored me.”’ 

While Charles was of course a Protestant, 
and surrounded by what we might almost 
call a galaxy of pious and learned bishops 
of the Church of England he was tolerant 
of Catholicism, but discouraged prosely- 
ting. ‘I permit you your religion,” he 
said to the Queen on one occasion, ‘with 
your Capuchins and others”’ (for Henrietta 
had encouraged the institution of a monas- 
tery of this orderin London), ‘‘but the rest 
of my subjects I will have them live that 
I profess and my father before me.” In 
all the king’s troubles she stood by to en- 
courage him with heroic fortitude, and the 
burden of her counsel was ‘“‘Be a king, 
Charles.” In her letters to her husband 
she seldom allowed herself to give way, but 
after the Battle of Edgehill, the first dis- 
astrous battle of the Civil War, fatal to the 
Royalists, she wrote to Madam S. Georges: 
‘*Pray God for me, for be assured there is 
not a more wretched creature in this world 
than I, separated from the King, my lord, 
from my children, out of my country, and 
without hope of returning thence, except 
at imminent peril, abandoned by all the 
world, unless God assist me, and the good 
prayers of my friends among whom I 
number you.” 

When the climax came and Charles 
entered London, a state prisoner, only to 
leave Whitehall for the scaffold, Henrietta 
seems to have thrown herself back on the 
religious life. Religion, or rather devotion, 
seems to have almost supplanted former feel- 
ings of a less contemplative nature. She, 
no doubt, looked upon the fate of Charles 
as a warning to rulers. Was she not a 
pupil of Richelieu and a diplomat by 
nature? But her devotion took an active 
form. She was enabled to buy the old 
royal residence of Chaillot, where she es- 
tablished a nunnery. It was honored by 
royal letters-patent in which she was recog- 
nized as foundress. It was to Chaillot she 
retired to die, and the funeral sermon of 
Bossuet is her best memorial. In that 
discourse the eloquent Bishop of Meaux 
speaks with truth and sincerity of the 
Queen’s many gifts and graces and deplores 
the rage of Protestant sectaries who dared 
lay hands on her husband, the Lord’s 
anointed: A portrait of Henrietta still 
hangs in the évéché at Meaux, and another 


in;the Cathedral of Le Puy, a copy of the 
Vandyke portrait. 

This work is a good piece of historic 
writing. It is fresh and interesting, for the 
writer has gone down to original sources 
and it reads like a labor of love. There are 
twelve fine illustrations. 

Pollak, Gustav. Michael Heilprin and His 
Son. A Biography. 8vo., pp. 540. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. $3.50 net. 

The Hungarian patriot, Michael Heil- 
prin, who in the prime of life came to this 
country, where he died in 1888, was a man 
of learning and almost infinite versatility. 
He was not only a journalist and contrib- 
utor to the foremost critical journal of 
New York, The Nation, but a profound 
scholar and philosopher. His ‘literary 
activity as contributor to the American 
Encyclopedia was boundless, and Mr. 
Pollak in collecting his articles in this 
volume has set before young encyclopedists 
an example of the way in which such work 
should be done. Contributions to other 
works and periodicals are also gathered 
here and exhibit the genius and industry 
of the man. Of his two sons, Prof. An- 
gelo Heilprin was an eminent savant and 
exploror and Louis Heilprin was considered 
the greatest encyclopedic expert in the 
country. The standard of activity and 
attainment reached by these men is worthy 
of study, especially by aspiring young 
people. 


FICTION BY WELL-KNOWN WRITERS 


Allen, James Lane. The Heroine in Bronze. 
Pp. 281, New York: The Macmillan Company. 

For two years Mr. Allen’s contribution 
to fiction has been in the shape of stories 
with supernatural suggestions, subtly mys- 
terious and rather ‘‘in the clouds,’’ as the 
saying is, but this little volume is more in 
his earlier style and is wholly charming. 
The story is simple and direct in if?'method, 
relating the love of two young people, 
each trying to be true to his own person- 
ality. The descriptions are delicious, the 
motivation direct and consistent, the plot 
ideal, and the development complete. We 
hesitate to describe the plot, fearing to 
deprive the reader of any charm of fascina- 
tion which lies in the initial perusal of the 
book. There are three divisions,—‘* The 
Parting,’ ‘‘The Waiting,” and ‘The 
Getting Home,’—in the course of which 
Genius learns to express itself, misunder- 
standings are swept away and love comes 
into its own with confidence and thorough 
comprehension. The common expression, 
“*T could write a better story myself,’’ is 
completely silenced by such a perfect 
literary gem as this. But every reader will 
long for Mr. Allen’s wealth of thought and 
exquisite power of expression. 

Burnham, Clara Louise. The Inner Flame. 
Pp. 501. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 1912. $1.25. 

Philip Sidney was a mining engineer, 
from. necessity not from choice, and when 
a dying aunt, appreciating his artistic 
aspirations because of her own ungratified 
ones, leaves him enough property-to pursue 
his longed-for career we find him in New 


York happy and triumphant. This is a 
pretty but commonplace love story, 
well told and very entertaining. The de- 


velopment of the plot proves that everyone 
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has enough good in his character to re- 
deem him, even disagreeable Edgar and 
superficial Mrs. Fabian. The complica- 
tions are never serious and the whole lesson 
of the book is sweet and wholesome. The 
author’s Christian Science tendencies show 
only slightly, not enough to involve the 
book in propaganda. Austere Eliza Brew- 
ster, who has served Aunt Mary so many 
years faithfully and loyally, plays an im- 
portant part in the plot, especially in 
that part that develops on Brewster’s 
Island in Casco Bay, where all the charac- 
ters spend the summer. There is a maid 
for each man, a solution for every difficulty, 
and happiness for everyone at the end of 
the book and the summer. 

Lincoln, Joseph C. The Rise of Roscoe Paine. 
Pp. 468. New York and London: D. Appleton and 
Company. 1912. $1.30. 

This author’s name immediately pictures 
for us the main essentials of this story, 
which is sure to be readable and interesting. 
Cape Cod fisher folk are appreciatively 
described, also the city characters with 
their fault-beclouded virtues. This par- 
ticular story deals with the life of a young 
man, known to the villagers as Roscoe 
Paine, but really Roscoe Bennet, who with 
his invalid mother is living a life of self- 
imposed exile and inactivity in Denboro, 
to escape the shame of his father’s forgeries 
and suicide. When the wealthy Mr. 
Colton comes to town there ensues a con- 
flict between the strong characters, and 
one which, incidentally, involves the whole 
community and is complicated by the 
beautiful daughter of the millionaire. The 
outcome, however, is conventional and 
satisfactory. Mr. Lincoln’s well-known 
types are all introduced with delicious 
humor, and the philosophical Cape Codder, 
both male and female, has a chance to say 
his little say and gives us plenty of edifying 
amusement. It is just what we expect 
from Mr. Lincoln and just what he always 
writes—a wholesome and _ entertaining 


love story. 
Orezy, Baroness. Meadowsweet. Pp. 319. 
New York: Hodder and Stoughton. George H. 


Doran Co. $1.25 


There may be women with as nasty dis- 
positions as ‘‘ Lady Jeffries,’ and men as 
unbearably disagreeable as ‘‘Cousin Barn- 
aby,”’ or as hopelessly stupid as ‘‘ Jasper,” 
but ‘‘thanks be” we do not often meet 
them. These characters with two or three 
fairly good ones figure in a love story of 
melodramatic tendencies, wherein the 
younger of two sisters pits her native inno- 
eence and country wit against the other’s 
erafty intrigue and unprincipled selfishness. 
Lieutenant Carrington loves the right one, 
but is duped by the other, and it takes some 
time to straighten out the tangle which 
severely tries the reader’s patience before 
the story ends. There are many who will 
get pleasure out of the uncertainty of the 
outcome and the thrills of suspense and 
anxiety, but it is difficult to see why such 
a story is written. 

Pr Mee eg Booth. Beauty and the Jacobin. 


ew York and London: Harper and 
aahors. 1912. $1. 


With memories of the fascinating charm 
of ‘‘Beaucaire,’” the reader seizes this 
little dramatic romance with eagerness but 
lays it aside with a sigh—it is not the same 
and certainly not as good. The subtitle, 
‘*An Interlude of the French Revolution,” 
gives us the historical background and the 
few characters are revealed by some witty 
dialog and some scintillating and scathing 
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satire. There are few characters in the 
play and the ‘‘ Beauty”’ has little about her 
to attract the reader or to justify the 
adoration which Louis had for her. When 
her captor, the Jacobin, tells her. some 
brutally frank truths we delight at her 
discomfiture and revel in the novel dé- 
nouement—the making the ‘‘ punishment 
fit the crime’’—which comes as a surprise 
to the reader and is the cleverest thing in 
the plot. There are some very apt things 
said about the ‘‘soulless beauty,” but there 
is something lacking, an absence of sincer- 
ity, which makes the play rather disappoint- 
ing. 
PRIMITIVE RELIGION 


Frazer, J. G. (D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D.) The 
Golden Bough. 3d. ed. Part V. Spirits of the 


Corn and of the Wild. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. xvii—319, 
xii-371. London and New York: Macmillan Com- 
“ pany. $6.50 net. 


The annotator of Pausanias is pushing 
forward with astonishing rapidity the 
monumental third edition of his great 
collection of primitive observances connect- 
ed with the idea of fertility. In the present 
volumes he sticks more closely to the 
central theme than was necessary in 
former volumes—this because of the very 
nature of his subject as indicated in the 
subtitle. He begins with the Greek 
Dionysius, goes on to Demeter and Per- 
sephone, whence he passes easily to the 
Corn-mother and Corn-maiden of Europe 
and other lands. He then takes up Lityerses, 
and considers sacrifices, real or feigned, 
of or to the corn-spirit, and treats the latter 
as representd by an animal. Next he 
discusses ancient deities of vegetation in 
animal form, eating the dog, sacrifice of 
first fruits, magic of a flesh diet, killing the 
divine animal, propitiation of wild animals 
and vermin, transmigration, and types of 
animal sacrament. 

The method is the same as that followed 
in prior volumes, which has involved the 
ransacking of an enormous body of -litera- 
ture, ranging from the earliest remains of 
Eastern writings to volumes by travelers 
and ethnologists published as late as 1911. 
Of course, collections like those by Mann- 
hardt are also drawn upon. The body of 
facts thus accumulated are classified locally 
or with reference to subjects, and with the 
help of the well-digested tables of contents 
and the extensive index the whole becomes 
easily available for use. The abundant 
footnotes serve as check, enabling the 
student to verify the facts. 

Thus, apart altogether from the theories 
of the compiler, the value of the volumes 
is very great. Indeed, their chief signifi- 
eance lies for the student of religion in 
directions other than the fertility theory, 
to illustrate which is the chief purpose of 
Dr. Frazer. For example, no such mine of 
animistic facts exists, the great work of 
Tylor not excepted. Once more, one can 
not rise from examination of the work un- 
imprest with the essentially worshipful 
nature of man. And again, as sources for 
the study of primitive logic and psychology 
the value is golden. 

To be sure, one could easily quarrel with 
very many of Dr. Frazer’s interpretations. 
There seems often so great a strain put on 
the facts as quite to break the relationship. 
This is probably inherent in a study by 
one intensely interested in a theory. Max 
Miiller, Dr. Whitney, Dr. Tylor, Mr. Lang, 
and nearly every special investigator, have 
exhibited the tendency. But when we see 
the great mass of material collected and 
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digested, the only meet thing is to con- 
gratulate the patient author and his body 
of assistants, as well as the public, not 
forgetting the enterprising publishers. 


ADMIRAL MAHAN’S NEW BOOK 


Mahan, A. T. Armaments and Abritration, 
8vo., pp. 260. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
$1.40 net. 


Admiral Mahan is the highest authority 
in the English speaking world on such sub- 
jects as he treats in this volume wherein 
we find a series of essays reprinted from 
current periodicals. Naturally the Admiral 
believes in force as the principal factor in 
the life and survival of nations. Arbitra- 
tion is a recourse to law, but may fail and 
drive one of the parties to rely upon force. 
Besides ‘‘law was made for man and not 
man for law.’’ On this statement he bases 
his support of the United States in their 
procedure at Panama, which Dr. Leander 
Chamberlain so ‘‘passionately arraigned” 
in The North American Review as a chapter 
of dishonor.”” The author of this book puts 
forth an elaborate defense of his country, 
which will seem to many convincing. In the 
same way he defends the fortification of 
the Canal as leaving the United States 
ships-of-war stationed there free to obey 
the call for assistance elsewhere. Perhaps 
the most striking of these chapters is that 
in which he confutes Mr. Norman Angell 
in his pacifist theories. Nothing can be 
clearer or more timely, nothing more 
likely to enlighten those who have been 
puzzled or misled by ‘‘ The Great Illusion” 
than the following passage: 


“His theory concerning war, and its 
incident armament, is founded upon the 
conception that both are the outcome of 
supposed material self-interestg Upon this 
basic assumption he erects the super- 
structure of argument that, by recognition 
of the fact that such self-interest does not 
gain by war, but loses, the motive to war 
and to armaments will be attenuated and 
ultimately will expire with the illusion 
which now fosters it. His premise is, I 
think, his own great illusion. To regard 
mankind, in individuals or in states, as so 
dominated by material self-interest that 
the appeal of other motives—ambition, 
self-respect, resentment or injustice, sym- 
pathy with the opprest, hatred of oppres- 
sion—is by it overbalanced and inoperative, 
is not only to misread history but to ignore 
it. Almost every war of the past half- 
century contradicts the assertion. Nations 
will fight for such reasons more readily 
than for self-interest.”’ 


The whole work is a valuable and oppor- 
tune contribution to the disentangling of 
certain vexed questions which at this 
moment are occupying the minds of 
thoughtful Americans. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Marks, Jeannette. Gallant Little Wales, 
Illustrated. Pp. 176. New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 1912. $1.25. 

Not as a guide book but ‘‘as an introduc- 
tion to the North Welsh land, its customs, 
its village-life, its little churches, its holiday 
possibilities, its histories and associations, 
its folk-lore and romance, its music, its 
cottages and castles,’ this little volume 
should be useful as it certainly is entertain- 
ing. The illustrations are all from old 
prints and engravings and fittingly represent 
a country that is slow to take on modern 
ways and changes. The language seems 
impossible with its multitude of consonants, 


(Continued on page 1022) 
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Cigar Coupons Look Like Bank Notes—Across the Room 


OU know the difference when you take hold of them 
—just as you recognize the genuineness of Old 


Wy) Hampshire Bond by its feel and crackle. An Old @ 
i é 
‘ Hampshire Bond letter may be forwarded through several addresses—it can follow as 


you around the world and, when you get it, the chances are you have to cut open Pon, 


|) the envelope. : ) 


dy Did you ever get a letter, broken in the fold, in an envelope hastening to dis- ¢ 
| solution? There is a thought here. It’s not the way your letter looks when you ta 
WV sign it—it’s the way it looks when read, that accounts for the 

| » difference in quality and cost of stationery. 





) You will enjoy looking through the Old Hampshire Bond Book of Specimens. It 
a7 shows a wide selection of ideal letterheads and business forms. You are sure to like 
a one style of printing, lithographing or engraving, on white or one of the fourteen 
| P ~~ colors of Old Hampshire Bond. Ask for this book on your present letterhead. 





VY HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, ‘South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


. > The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively—including ‘* The Stationery of a Gentleman”’ . 











‘ (Old Hampshire Bond in boxed form with envelopes) for personal correspondence. 
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will mark the rounding out of his half-century as a minister 
by one of the most notable series of personal articles that he 
has written, under the title of 


MY 50 YEARS AS A MINISTER 


to be published in successive issues of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, beginning with its next, the January number. Doctor 
Abbott will, in these articles, endeavor to suggest answers to 
the five most vital and throbbing questions which confront 
the church and the minister today. 

Beginning with his boyhood, when, as he says, going to church 
was to him, while not a hardship, “certainly not an enjoy- 
ment,” he tells, in a delightfully intimate and personal way, 
the two ministers who most influenced him; what led him to 
turn from the law to the pulpit; his varied experience as a 
minister; the churches in which he has preached; the folks he 
has found in church. 


Out of this wonderfully ripe experience he tells what his half- 
century in the pulpit has taught him about some problems of 
the church and the people; wherein the church fails to reach 
the people and wherein the people fail to understand the 
church; what a church has a right to expect of its minister; 
what makes a great minister; what is the place of the minister's 
wife and what he believes will be the church of the future. 


In the first article Doctor Abbott answers, as it has never be- 
fore been answered, the question, “Why Should 1 Go To 
Church?” This will begin the series 


IN THE JANUARY LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 1320) 


but the country, as described by Miss 
Marks, is charming and _ picturesque, 
Much is made of Dr. Johnson’s tour of 
Wales and his comments, altho ‘‘he simply 
did not consider this country ¢? Arthur, of 
bard and poet, this country cf indestruct- 
ible nationalism, worthy his serious interest, 
Most interesting of all is the cescription of 
the ‘‘ Eisteddfod.” ‘This national festival 
is the popular university of the people; it 
is the center of Welsh nationalism, the 
feast of Welsh brotherhood.”’ In an ap- 
pendix the author cvtiines several trips 
of real interest to the traveler. 

Nicholson, Meredit:. The Provincial Ameri- 
can and Other Papers. Pp. 237. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 1912. $1.25, 

Mr. Nicholson is especially apt and 
interesting in these essays, most of which 
have been printed before, and we can not 
help hoping that he may be led to penetrate 
further into a field so suited to his style 
and in which he seems so thoroughly at 
home. There is a strong sense of humor in 
his cogitations, no little wit and wisdom, 
but, best cf dll, a human and appealing 
way of expressing his thoughts that arrests 
attention and holds the reader’s interest. 
Viz.: ‘‘We all carry our troubles to the 
friends whose sympathy we know out- 
weighs their wisdom. We want them to 
pat us on the back and tell us that we are 
doing exactly right.” ‘‘Greatness consists 
in achieving the impossible.’”’ Of all the 
essays, which include ‘‘A Hoosier Chron- 
icle,’ ‘‘Experience and the Calendar,” 
“*Should Smith Go to Church,” and ‘*Con- 
fessions of a Best-Seller,’ the fifth seems 
to Fave the most meat for reflection, for 
while it acknowledges that Smith should, 
it gives many illuminating reasons why 
Smith doesn’t go to church. Many of the 
suggestions made by the author are to be 
heartily recommended to any one interest- 
ed in broadening the spirit of real right- 
eousness and in making religion something 
to be used more than one day in the week. 

Adams, Maurice S. Modern Cottage Archi- 
tecture. London and New York: John Lane Com- 
pany. 1912. $3.50. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of 
a work of general and technical information 
on cottage building (essentially English), to 
which have been added twice as many illus- 
trations as were in the former edition show- 
ing the actual effect of the executed works 
of architects whose reputations ‘‘are de- 
servedly associated with the best achieve- 
ments of English domestic architecture.” 
The author considers all phases of his sub- 
ject—the* choice of site, adaptation of 
building material to environment, and the 
necessity for practical as well as artistic con- 
siderations—but reminds us that attract- 
ive exteriors and artistic architecture are 
not inconsistent with workmanlike results. 
‘‘Our homes, to be worthy of their name. 
ought, as a matter of fact, to reflect our- 
selves, our habits, and our personal needs.”’ 
Mr. Adams counsels the choice of material 
native to the building location, discusses 
sanitation, water supply, and how to get 
the best results with the least expenditure, 
helping especially by enumerating the un- 
necessary changes which always add 
materially to the expense of building.” The 
illustrative plates and plans are very 
numerous and are described in detail, the 
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location of each building given and an ex- 
haustive account of all its desirable points. 

Home University Library. 5 volumes, 16mo. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents each. 

These new volumes in the Home Univer- 
sity Library deal with ‘‘The American 
Colonial Period’’; ‘‘The Making of the 
New Testament” i; “*Ethies’’; ‘‘Missions’’; 
and ‘‘ Electricity.” There have now been 

published in the Library fifty-six volumes 
toh having been written by an authority 
on the subjects treated with special refer- 
ence to condensed and lucid treatment. 
The general editors are Professor Gilbert 
Murray, J. Arthur Thomson, William T. 
Brewster, and Herbert Fisher. Each 
volume contains about 250 pages, is bound 
in cloth, and is sold at a uniform price of 
50 cents, which is remarkably low for works 
under copyright and so substantially manu- 
factured. 

Eardly-Wilmot, S. The Life of an Elephant. 
Pp. 176. New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 1912. $2.10. 

This title does not sound particularly 
attractive except to a student of Zoology, 
but the reader will be surprised and well 
repaid by a perusal of its pages, graphically 
illustrated by line-sketches by the author’s 
daughter and by.some beautiful photo- 
graphs. We are told that the sportsman 
in the east ‘‘is happy when he can add to two 
faithful friends—the horse and the dog—a 
third, in the elephant, . . . for here is an 
animal who has tasted of the pleasures of a 
free life, whose strength and sagacity are 
such that obedience can not be compelled, 
and who yet places himself entirely at the 
disposal of man, content with fair treat- 
ment and instantly responsive to kindness 
in word or deed.”” While the book gives a 
comprehensive account of the elephant’s 
life from calfdom to death, it is given a 
more intimate character by tracing the 
life of one calf through days in the jungle, 
the dangers of pursuit, methods of capture, 
battles with other herd-leaders, and its 
duties and uses in captivity. The author 
claims that in the life of every elephant 
comes a period in which he is possessed of 
an evil spirit, but that time, in the natural 
state, is of short duration, and his kind 
disposition is such that at his death we 
find his mahout weeping and crying— 
“My brother, my a ds 

France, Anatole. . The Princess of The 
Dwarfs, retold in En nti by 4 bes ht and 
illustrated by Charles Robinson. Pp. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. i912" $2.50. 

Here is a wonderful chance for those 
looking for holiday gift books for children, 
since it gratifies the childish craving for 
fairy-lore and is in itself a gem of refined 
beauty in its make-up. Mr. Robinson’s 
pictures are dainty and fascinating and 
will charm the grown-ups as well as the 
children. The story is simple: Bee and 
her little playmate George have been 
brought up together, and one day wander 
off in search of a beautiful lake which they 
have seen from the mountain top. That 
day they disappear. George is captured by 
the Sylphs, and Bee is carried to the land 
of the Dwarfs,who make her their princess. 

After many years little King Loo, failing 
to make Bee love him, seeks out George, 
and the children, now grown up, are re- 
united and returned to their people. A 
subtle thread of real truths underlies the 
charming story and it will do no harm to 
yield to its fascination. 

(Continued on page 1026) 
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Out of a lifetime devoted at close range 
to the great social movements that are 
outside of the home and yet vitally touch 
the home 


MISS JANE ADDAMS 
WILL EXPLAIN, 
MONTH BY MONTH, IN 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL . 


what those great questions mean, and 
in what direction lie their remedies— 
often with the American women them- 
selves. Miss Addams’ department will 
begin in the January number of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, wherein she will 
explain why she went into politics and 
what she gained thereby. Then she 
will take up those questions that she has 
stood for and lived with, and with 
which no woman in America has been 
more intimate. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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SCIENTIFIC BUILDING 


HE diagram below shows how the responsibility for every detail 

of an operation is centered in us, we alone being answerable to 
the owner for the satisfactory completion of the building. By this 
method owners are assured harmony in design, construction, deco- 
ration and furnishing; smooth running and prompt completion of 
work; and cost limited in advance. 
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HOGGSON BROTHERS 


New York, 7 East 44th Street Chicago, First National Bank Building 
Boston, National Shawmut Bank Building New Haven, Conn., 101 Orange Street 
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SCIENTIFIC BUILDING 


Designing and Planning 


To put ourselves in the owner's place—to regard our- 
gives as the owner’s own building department — that 
isthe frst problem that confronts us when our services are 
enlisted in the designing and construction of a building. 

The aims and ideas of the owner, and the require- 
ments to be met by the structure to be erected, occupy 
our thoughts for many days before the services of the 
achitect are brought into the operation. 

Arangement of the space inside the four walls is the 
most important part of the operation, and being the most 
important part, is entitled to,and receives our first attention. 

To this phase of our service, that of Scientific Plan- 
ning, we bring the summed-up experience of many 
previous successful operations in building. 

The resourcefulness of the many members of this or- 
ganization which has been gained from years of intimate 
contact with problems of Design, Construction, Decoration 
and Furnishing, is applied to your undertaking. All the 
details are thoroughly threshed out, the smallest as well 
asthe largest. All the suggestions that have arisen during 
the conferences with the owner are correlated and tested, 
and the whole operation is proven by plans, sketches, 
details and samples of materials before the work is 
begun. 

For instance, in planning the insurance building illus- 
tratedon the opposite page, the requirements of each officer 
and each department were taken up separately. The 
private ofices were studied with a view to their special 
wes, their lighting, decoration and furniture depending 
upon individual requirements. The public spaces and 
the quarters of the clerical force were adapted to the re- 
quirements of each, and to their proper relation to each 
other. With these important problems practically met 
in the floor plans, the exterior was then planned to 
harmonize in dignity and purity: of style with the 
interior. 

The problem of designing an office building involves 
the attainment not only of the maximum amount of rent- 
able space, but the maximum amount of usable space 
as well; the more usable the space is, the higher the per 
foot rental may be. The size of an office does not alone 
determine its usable floor area. These tasks involve 
the most painstaking calculation as well as a broad 
knowledge of space arrangement, but they are solved in 
such a way as to give the owners the maximum amount 
of usable space. 


HOGGSON 


New York, 7 East 44th Street 
Boston, National Shawmut Bank Building 


The same infinite care in planning is accorded every 
undertaking, whether it be an office building, apartment 
house, hotel, a bank, club house, library, church or private 
residence. 

Fulfilling the owner's ideas and co-ordinating them 
with a practical solution of the problems of the future 

ccupancy of the building, is our aim throughout all our 
planning. 





And then we go a step further. 

The same organization that is responsible for the con- 
ception of the building, constructs it. 

This organization brings to the structural work the 
same broad experience that it brought to the planning. 
It brings a commanding knowledge of every profession, 
every trade, every material, every market price and stan- 
dard of workmanship that will contribute to the erection 
of your building. 

It directs all the factors that are required to construct 
the building. It insures harmony of interest, thought 
and action. It maintains consistency of designs, plans, 
materials, workmanship and costs, and makes possible 
the completion of the building on time. | 

In other words, this organization, under one contract, 
erects a building from the ground up. !t co-ordinates 
the services of architect, engineer, builder, decorator and 
furnisher, and assumes full responsibility— under bond if 
required—for the entire operation, from the blue prints 
to the delivery of the keys. : 

The owner's ideas and the costs of the structure are 
brought to a well-balanced meeting point by one organ 
ization that directs the undertaking from start to finish. 

The sum total is a building which, in arrangement, 
structure, decoration and even furnishing, is an _har- 
monious entity. 

All this is done under one contract, with the limit of 
cost to the owner and the limit of profit to us agreed 
upon in advance. Should there be any saving beyond 
this stated profit, it reverts to the owner. 

That this Single Contract Method_of Building saves 
money, time and worry, our hundreds of clients will 
testify. With all its specific advantages, it makes for 
genuine economy, eliminating “ extras.” 

A detailed explanation of the system embodied in our 
booklet, “The Hoggson Single Contract Method of Build- 


ing,” will be sent on request. 


BROTHERS 


Chicago, First National Bank Building 
New Haven, Conn., 101 Orange Street 
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Duofold Underwear is Ideal 


for Indoor Service Too 


You will feel no discomfort 
from the steam heat in your 
office when you wear Duofold. 


This new underwear is just what its 
name implies—a double garment— 
two light weight fabrics joined in one 
—soft cotton next to your skin—warm 
wool on the outside, with ventilating 
space through w hich air circulates 
and keeps the garment freshanddry. 


Improved 


Daofolod 


Health Underwear 
Guaranteed Satisfactory 


Duofold is not fleece-lined—neither is 
it a woven mixture of cotton and 
wool—the outer fabric is all wool— 
the inner fabric all cotton—a simple 
but ideal arrangement — the two 
fabrics are joined by widely-spaced 
, stiches leaving an air space between 
“the materials through which the air 
circulates and keeps the garment 
fresh and dry. 

You can’t get Duofold comforts 
in any other underwear—the machine 
on which Duofold is made is a pa- 
tented appliance—used and con- 
trolled exclusively by us. 


FREE—Sample of Duofold Material 


Convince yourself of the superiority 
of Duofold by examining a free sample 
of the material. Write for it—now. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co. 


Mohawk, N. Y. 


10-34 Elizabeth St.. 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 1023) 

Pacmag Jone Johnstone. The Advance of 

Woman, 333. Philadelphia and London: J. 
BR. paorltidg ‘Company. $1.50 net. 

If the author had not explicitly stated 
‘object is neither 
to lower man, nor to raise woman on a 
but simply to call attention to 
the biological plan of the Almighty,” we 
should have been inclined to have thought 
otherwise. Many of the statements and 
claims made by her can be and have been 
verified, but in her extravagant claims for 
woman’s superiority, we wish she had been 
more explicit in giving the source of her 
information. The whole tone of the book 
is naturally in praise of woman, her in- 
nate powers and superior achievement, 
while, unnaturally, condemning man, his 
motives, his methods, and his manifesta- 
tions cf strength. Perhaps the book is 
‘not an argument for ‘Woman’s Rights,’’ 
but it is certainly the woman of the bellig- 
erent party who will most appreciate this 
volume which ascribes all woman’s virtues 
and powers to inherent ability and all her 
faults and failures to the influence of ‘‘ man, 
a social coward.”’ Other sweeping state- 
ments are these: 

‘Without attaching any blame to man 
for it, he is biologically inferior to woman.” 

‘‘Had she been free to develop as man 
was, what might she not have been with 
her superior endowments?” 

“The question is no longer, what has 
woman done for humanity, but what has 
she not done?” 

These quotations give a fairly good idea 
of the dogmatic tone of the whole book. 


Pickett, La Salle Corbell. Literary Hearth: 
stones of Dixie. Pp.305. Philadelphia and London: 

B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 

Mrs. Pickett has only the kindest words 
of appreciation for the poets of the South. 
She says, ‘‘They who built the shrines be- 
fore which we offer our devotion have 


passed from the world of men, but the 
| fires they kindled yet burn with fadeless 


light. In the garden of our lives they 
planted the flowers of poesy, of fable, and 
of romance. Their starry radiance is some- 
times lost to view in the electric flash of 
the present day. If these pages can in any 
slight way aid in keeping their memory 
bright they will have reached their highest 
aim.”’ Of Poe, Lanier, Hayne, Timrod, 
and Simms, she gives short biograph- 
ical sketches touching their sorrows ten- 
derly, their faults excusingly, and their 
accomplishments with praise. She makes 


/us feel the innate modesty and self-efface- 


ment of Harris (‘Uncle Remus’’), the pas- 
sionate patriotism of Francis Scott Key (the 
flag poet), the humor of ‘‘Father Ryan,” 
and the combined pathos, wit, and wisdom 
of Bagley. She uses just the quotations 
needed to make us realize her point of view, 
as well as the real life and attainments of 
those whose praise she sings. Only two 
women are described by Mrs. Pickett— 
Margaret Junkin Preston and Augusta 
Evans Wilson—but they form a fitting 
close to an interesting and instructive ac- 
count of the literary homes of Dixie’s 
famous men and women. 





Preferable. — ‘‘ Prosperity has ruined 
many a man,” remarked the moralizer. 

“Well,” rejoined the demoralizer, ‘ if 
I was going to be ruined at all, I’d prefer 
prosperity to do it.”’—Fizz. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


A GRIM STORY OF THE PLAGUE 


S bomen comes from Paris a story of 

tragedy and deception that needs only 
the pen of a Poe or a Gaboriau to make it a 
classic of the kind of literature 'that is read 
primarily for its shiver-producing thrills. It 
was published originally in Gil Blas, and re- 
written for the London Standard by its 
Paris correspondent, and has been dished 
up in slightly altered form in one of our 
popular magazines. It is a story a good 
many people may doubt, owing to the faet 
thatjit has never been confirmed by any of a 
large number of high officials who are said 
to have been connected with the affair; but 
the author declares it actually happened to 
a young American woman whose lawyer, 
now employed to unravel all the threads of 
the mystery, he knows intimately. We 
quote The Standard’s version of the tale, 
and its comment at the conclusion: 


It was on the eve of the great exhibition 
of 1900 that a lady well known in the best 
American society arrived at Marseilles from 
the Far East with her daughter. Coming 
direct to Paris, they took two rooms at one 
of the great hotels and quietly went to bed. 
Next day, at nine o’clock, the girl went to 
knock at the door of her mother’s room, but 
was not answered. On calling the maid 
she was astounded to be told that the ser- 
vant did not understand what she meant, 
as she had come by herself, and opening the 
door of the room the servant showed that 
it was empty, without luggage or any signs 
of having been occupied. 

At first the young lady thought it was a 
joke, but when the porter, the secretary, 
and the manager all assured her that she 
had never had any lady with her she be- 
gan to think that she had gone mad. In 
vain she applied to the Embassy and to th 
police; wherever she went it was proved t 
her that she had arrived in Paris quit, 
alone! In absolute despair, and almost 
out of her senses, Miss L—— returned tu 
America, and for twelve years brooded over 
the mystery. 

A pure chance, as strange almost as the 
story itself, revealed the truth, which the 
writer affirms that he has just heard from 
her own lips. This is her tale: 

““T was at Biarritz last week, reading in 
the hall of the hotel, when, heard three 
men talking of the mysteries“of great cities. 
Judge of my horror when I heard one of them 
relate my own story. He was speaking of 
the very hotel where we had stopt, and of a 
mother and daughter who arrived there 
from the Far East. Themanwenton... 
‘In the night the mother fell ill. A doctor 
was hurriedly called in, and recognized all 
the symptoms of the plague. At midnight 
the prefecture was notified, and the patient 
isolated. At two o’clock the lady, in spite 
of all efforts, died, and two leading‘authori- 
ties, on being consulted, also confirmed the 
diagnosis of the plague. The ‘plague in 
Paris on the eve of the opening of the 
exhibition would have been a_ veritable 
catastrophe, and the ruin of thousands of 
industries, and the loss of thousands upon 

(Continued on page 1028) 
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Is your new home to be 


Reconsider ! permanently FIRE-SAFE? 


Sf 
Reconsider your plans—if you have (ecg 
not given sufficient thought to the para- ere’ ; 


mount question of FIREPROOFING. 
Reconsider your specifications — if you 


have overlooked the most modern and 
most efficient of all building materials. 


NATCO:HOLLOW/TILE 


NATCO has extended the skyscraper standard of fire safety right down the building line, even to the 
shore bungalow. Same material, same principle, same methods, made and developed by this Company. 
To build your new home of NATCO throughout—walls, partitions, floors and roof—is to build it 100% 
fire safe. Y ou get fire immunity, permanence, nominal maintenance and a gilt-edged form of investment. 
Cost is relatively little more than for partial forms of NATCO 
construction or for those older forms now rapidly becoming obso- 


lete. The NATCO house is perpetually modern. 


NATCO Hollow Tile is adaptable to any style of architecture and 
to either method of exterior finish—stucco or brick. 


& 


Read this form of construction before you go ahead with your building speci- 
fications. Drop a line for our 64-page handbook, “Fireproof Houses.” 
Contains 80 photographs of residences and other moderate sized buildings 
of NATCO construction at costs between $4,000 and $100,000, also com- 
plete drawings and floor plans. An invaluable guide to the prospective 
builder. Mailed anywhere for 20 cents in postage. Write for it today. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRGDFING - COMPANY 


_ Dept V, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Organized 1889 Offices in All Principal Cities 





CHENEY 
CRAVATS 





Tubulars, Knitted, 
8 Crocheted and 
Four-in-hands 
madefrom the 


§ well-known ff Look 
Cheney for the 
P n 
Silks. a od 


cravat 


Women 
know the 
quality of 
Cheney Silks. 
They will tell 
ou that 
heney Silk 
Cravats must be 
of the same high 
quality. They 
are, at is why 
we protect you by 
stamping our name 
on every cravat we 
make, whether it is a 
ef; tubular tie, a knitted 
ele or crocheted four-in- 
Sea hand, = et of = 
“ many styles made up o 
the Boe Silks them- 
selves. If it is a Cheney Cravat—it is 
the best that can be made. 


Ask your dealer 
CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 

















Keep Your Own Razor 
in Perfect Shape 


You don’t have to be an expert to keep your 
razor so it will always shave you with ease and 
comfort—just use the expert’s strop—the 


New Torrey 
Honing Strop 


The result of over half-a-century of strop making, 
Get one of these wonderful strops at your deal 
er’s and enjoy a cool, smooth, close shave, every 
day—in perfect comfort and without the slightest 
irritation to the skin. Price, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. If your dealer cannot show 
you the New Torrey Honing Strop—write us for 
full information. Booklet, all about shaving, 
sent free on request. 

DEALERS—Write for full particulars of our special 
proposition. 

Get a Torrey Razor—best made. 


J. R. TORREY & CO. 
Dept. C Worcester, Mass. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
(Continued from page 1026) 


thousands to the commerce of France. The 
Minister of the Interior was hastily aroused 
in the middle of the night, and, summoning 
several of his colleagues, an extraordinary 
council of ministers was held at the Elysée. 
It was imperative to take a prompt decision, 
and orders were given to the police to seize 
all the luggage, and clean out and disinfect 
the room. The few employees who had 
seen the women arrive were schooled to 
declare that they had never seen but one. 
and the remains of the unfortunate mother, 
with all her clothes and belongings, were 
burned.’ ”’ 

“This is what I heard,’’ sobbed the 
daughter, now Mrs. W. ** Since then 
I have again applied to the Embassy, but 
can get no satisfaction there. To lose my 
mother is horrible. . . . To lose her like I 
did is unspeakable; but I have the right to 
know the truth, and I will find out, as I 
can not live any longer in doubt of my own 
reason.” 

It is superfluous to insist on the various 
weak points in this tragic history, but it 
seems that there must be some ground for 





‘the publication of it, and it should not be 


very difficult either to prove the substantial 
truth or the delusion of the victim, if, as is 
stated, she belongs to a well-known family 
and is now married and has her case in the 
hands of a lawyer. 





AN UNCENSORED STORY OF LULE 
BURGAS 


OWADAYS a single correspondent 
ean see only a fraction of a great 
land-battle, for the firing lines usually 
stretch over many miles, but if he happens 
to be lucky in getting a good view of the 
fighting he ean grasp enough of the situa- 
tion to make you appreciate the magnitude 
of the whole engagement. A London 
Times man, with the Turkish Fourth Army, 
was fortunate enough to be in such a posi- 
tion at Lule Burgas, where the Bulgarians 
won the victory that is generally considered 
as the turning-point in the Balkan War, 
and his word-picture of the gigantic strug- 
gle is one of the best news stories that have 
come from the front. His account of the 
retirement of Nazim Pasha’s men before 
their retreat turned into a stampede is 
particularly interesting. The dispatch was 
not censored. We read: 


It was just before 10 in the morning when 
I reached the point of vantage which gives a 
grand panorama of the whole of this por- 
tion of the great battle. The Bulgarian ar- 
tillery had just opened fire and were burst- 
ing shrapnel all along the front. There 
seemed from the grouping of the bursts to 
be six batteries in action, tho the fire was 
dispersed and it looked as if the gunners 
were not sure of their targets. There had 
been a white frost during the night and a 
haze overhung all the crests till nearly mid- 
day. Torgut Shevket’s Division, which 
was in our immediate front, was ad- 
mirably disposed, with firing lines thrown 
out under every convenient cover on the 
slopes from the main position, but the 
Turks seemed to be weak in artillery. I 
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could count only three batteries within 
range of my glasses, and these were all en- 
gaged in indirect fire. 

Due south of Lule Burgas the railway 
passes the River Ergene by an iron bridge 
with several spans. On the north bank js 
a large village surrounded by plantations, 
The Bulgarians evidently made this Village 
their salient to break through the left of 
the 12th Division. Little by little the 
erackle of small-bore rifle fire began to in- 
crease on this front until suddenly it was 
evident that the enemy were trying to turn 
this flank. A Turkish battery on the left 
of the line opened a rapid fire, while two 
battalions from the support moved out to 
join the battalion already responsible for 
this front. It: was really a heavy attack, 
but even before the supporting troops had 
come up the Turkish infantry intrenched at 
the bridge-head had dealt with the in- 
vaders’ first essay to establish themselves 
on the permanent way. I was much inter- 
ested by the way ‘the Turkish supports 
moved into position. Wave after wave, 
in loosely out-shaken lines, they worked 
with callous movement up to the position 
and then took cover to form firing lines, 
Men dropt here and there, but there was 
no checking and no confusion. It was a 
methodical facing of death. 

The attempt to turn this flank, however, 
was but a side issue. Fearful things were 
happening on the direct front of the 12th 
Division. Here the Ottoman troops held 
an almost unending ridge of downland. 
About the center were twin tumuli, and the 
bulk of the Turkish artillery supports was 
grouped on the reverse of these mounds, 
while a division was pushed out on the 
slopes toward Lule Burgas. As far as I 
could see, but little spade work had been 
done, and the troops had to find such cover 
as the natural conditions of the position 
supplied. These troops had fought heavily 
all yesterday, and as the enemy had been 
pressing them since morning their casualties 
had been very heavy, and toward noon 
Torgut had need of reserves. Consequent- 
ly company after company was pushed over 
the hill-brow to fill the gaps torn by the 
Bulgarian shrapnel and rifle fire. The 
Turkish brigades held their ground nobly, 
but the Bulgarian batteries had found 
the range and lasht them with salvos of 
sweeping shrapnel. They staved off, how- 
ever, each attempt which the Bulgarian in- 
fantry made to steal ground. But dull and 
obstinate as they were, the Turks were 
becoming shaken, and shortly after noon 
the Pasha feared that the Bulgarian in- 
fantry might successfully be launched upon 
them, and the reserve and every spare unit 
which could be swept in by the field gen- 
darmerie were massed behind the twin 
peaks, while the sweating gunners worked 
their pieces as rapidly as the subtle mechan- 
ism would support; nor were the answer- 
ing pieces slow to join in the dreadful rev- 
elry, and’ the wicked shrapnel of the Bul- 
garians ground in upon the devoted Turk- 
ish infantry. 

It was, however, clear that the Bul- 
garians on this front were too strong for any 
defense the Turks could make. As Abouk 
Pasha had already called up for general 
serviee the corps in support (17th Redif 
Division), there was nothing left for Tor- 
gut Shevket. Every available train was 
bringing up troops of sorts from Seidler. 
These were marching to the guns, but Otto- 
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man troops do not march hot-foot; they 
work out their military destiny at a saunter. 


At one o’clock in the afternoon Torgut 
had withdrawn his guns; thus dissipa- 
ting the strength he had collected for a 
eounter-stroke. It took about ten minutes 
to clear the guns, except those left in posi- 
tion, which held on stubbornly. Then the 
division began to fall back. The corres- 
pondent goes on to describe the retirement 
which had begun with Torgut’s move: 


It seemed as if the Bulgarian gunners had 
been expecting it; from under cover the 
Bulgarian guns opened on the concentrated 
Turks in a furious rafale. In all my long 
experience of the miserable scenes of war 
I have seen nothing finer than the retire- 
ment of the Turkish infantry. Just as the 
men sauntered into action so did they 
saunter out beneath this scathing punish- 
ment. 

There was no mass formation in the re- 
tirement ; it seemed as if suddenly the whole 
downland had become peopled with men in 
hundreds, but they were all shaken out in a 
wonderful extension, and seemed to care 
nothing for the rain of metal which swept 
down upon them—nor pace the gunners— 
could I see that the fearful halo-burst of 
shrapnel did any great or even considerable 
execution among these men, whose steps it 
could not even hasten. Slowly, deliber- 
ately, and with indomitable dignity the 
Turkish infantry retired, and we retired 
therewith. Already we were far from 
the line of communications whereby the 
story of their bravery could be transmitted. 
Nor had the infantry to retire far, for this 
country is just one long succession of ad- 
mirable positions from Lule Burgas to 
menataldia. . ..'s ++) 

As we came up to the new position which 
the battle-worn troops were to hold, we 
met a cavalry brigade hastening up to sup- 
port the long-suffering infantry. This was 
the best the commanding General could do 
for the Twelfth Division at the moment. 
It was the Constantinople Brigade, not 
looking quite so bright and burnished as it 
does for a selamlik, but still looking firm and 
determined to take the first real chance of- 
fered. I waved to several of our friends 
from Tokatlian’s and the Pera Palace, and 
wished them bonne chance as they trotted 
by to the sound of guns. It did not look, 
however, as if their chance would be to-day, 
for the Bulgarian infantry must be as battle 
weary as are the Turks. 

The journey from the front would deserve 
a description of its own. It is always 
pathetic to be behind an army while fight- 
ing, but rarely have I been so moved as by 
the groups of wounded painfully toiling on 
their way back to the railway line. Al- 
most without intermission for nearly thirty 

miles we overtook these unfortunate vic- 

tims of this struggle of nations. In some 
cases the wounded were lying down, in 
others they were in bullock-carts, and the 
agonies that these poor fellows suffered 
were readable in their lack-luster eyes, for 
to lie in bullock-earts over Turkish roads 
must be one unending agony for those un- 
fortunates nursing their shattered limbs. 

Hundreds were dragging their weary way 
on foot, and seemed to have had no food, 
and as there was not a single habitation by 
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We will put in a good man’s hands—or 
add to his store—a complete business: 
the Bissell Electric Suction Cleaner 
agency 

You have said, a hundredtimes: ‘“Why 
didn’t I have the foresight to see the 
possibilities of this or that business 
while it was new—in the making—to 
to get in right and 
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Do You Want a Good, Legitimate, Profitable and 
Timely Business, or to Add a New Money- 
Making Department to Your Present Store ? 
Do you want a profitable business of your own, or 
will you be satisfied forever with just a job; 


to go on building up another man’s business 
with your brains and enthusiasm ? 


is fitted to run washing machines, 


bread mixers, and other 


modern 


household appliances. 

The Bissell Electric Suction Cleaner does 
all these 
portable cleaners because its light, 
flexible hose is 1} in. across, giving 
four times the tube size of the cus- 





make the big money 
myself !”’ 

You see, in every periodical, 
good things, well adver- 
tised, and you know that 
their lucky agents can’t ex- 
haust this big American 
market for many, years to 
come. 

The electric suction cleaner 
business is today mew; the 
surface has not been 
scratched, and there never 
was a business welcomed 
so enthusiastically — so 
justly—so meritoriously. 
Every medical journal, every 
household magazine, every 
newspaper, every domestic 
science teacher is giving 
this business worldwide 
publicity because it brings 
healthier, cleanerand more 
economical conditions. 
Every one knows that the 
dangers of dust are insepa- 
rable from present insani- 
tary, unhealthy methods 
of cleaning. 

It isn’t a question of method, 
but of the right cleaner,and 
that depends on the speed 
and volume of air it moves. 





The Bissell Electric 
Suction Cleaner ex- 
hausts a greater volume 
of air and at a higher speed 
than any other machine of its 
size and weight. 


It’s the Speed and 
Volume of Rushing 
Air that Count. 


pk 
















The Bissell Electric Suction ° 
Cleaner handles more air and at a higher 
speed than any other machine of its size or 
weight. 

It exceeds in efficiency many of the largest 
built-in types of electric suction cleaners. 
Its full § H. P. motor gives it more strength 
than any other electric suction cleaner of a 
true portable type. Runs from any electric 
socket and takes only half as much current 

as a flatiron. 

Its powerful air current picks up lint, string, 
sewing room cuttings, small bits of metal— 
even cloth 6 in. square—without injury to 
the machine. 

Its long cord allows a 75 ft. circle of operation, 
so that it cleans an entire floor in the aver- 
age home without changing the connection. 

It can be easily carried up and down stairs by 
any woman who can do ordinary housework. 

It is fitted with buffing, polishing and grinding 
appliances fand, at a trifling extra cost, 





the roadside for nearly twenty miles, their 


226 Huron Street - - 


things better than other 


tomary # in. hose. 
And the price is so much 
lower than any other 
electric suction cleaner that 
even approaches it in effh- 
ciency, that the average 
home can better afford to 
use it than the insanitary 


broom which never did 
clean in the true sense of 
the word. 


It is easy sell. Every home, 
hotel, office or public 
building with electric cur- 
rent is a live prospect for 
the Bissell Motor Com- 
pany's representative. 

We want only one repre- 
sentative in each town or 
territory— either a man, or 
a store; carpet, furniture, 
hardware or department 
store. Music stores, sew- 
ing machine agents, and 
others employing solici- 
tors are very successful 
with Bissell Electric Suction 
Cleaners. 

But our representative must 
be as big as the proposition 
we offer; ready to make 
money for himself and fit 
to well represent us. Only 
a modest amount of capi- 
tal is needed. 


We will,on request, show our representative— 
by sending an expert from the home estab- 
lishment—our best methods of selling elec- 
tric suction cleaners and of training efficient 
salesmen. 


This advertisement will bring many inquiries 
from every desirable point in the United 
States and Canada. Therefore, in writing, 
state fully the territory desired and your 


qualifications. 


These must warrant us in 


sending our business organizer to you. 


In order that you may be satisfied as to our 
own full and complete responsibilitv, look 
in Dun or Bradstreet for either The F. Bis- 
sell Company or The Bissell Motor Com- 


pany. 


If these are not available, ask any 


bank or express company. 

But whatever you do, don’t delay if you are in 
a position to take this representation. Write 
today. Others will want it. And the Christ- 
mas trade alone is a big thing. 


THE BISSELL MOTOR CO. 


- Toledo, Ohio 








Approval of the 





Underwriters’ 





Laboratories 





is the goal towards which the 
manufacturers of all fire-resist- 
ing devices must ever strive. 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


(1913 MODEL) 


has won this approval. It is included in 
the list of fire appliances examined an 
tested under the requirements of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

The Underwriters’ label, reproduced 
below, appears on every SAFE-CABI- 
NET of the 1913 Model. It is evidence 
of the fact that every SAFE-CABINET 
of this Model has been inspected and has 
attained the same high standard as that 
which was tested and which secured their 
approval. 


UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES INC. 
INSPECTED INSULATED CABINET 


No insulated cabinet or safe except THE 
SAFE-CABINET (1913 Model) carries 
this label. 





Other interesting fire tests were referred to 
in October System. Booklet describing these 
in detail will be mailed on request. 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
Dept. L-2 Marietta, Ohio 
Agencies in most cities. If you do not find 


us listed in your telephone directory, write 
direct to the home office. 


THE SAFE-CABINET IS USED BY THE 
U.S. GOVERNMENT. 
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only hope of cover and relief was from the 
supply columns and field hospitals halted 
on the forward march. The way was 
replete with both, but Turkish field hos- 
pitals consist mostly of -bearer companies, 
and its transport carries no nourishment 
for the hundreds that must fall by the way 
in this desperate encounter. 

Between the supply columns there were 
many units of the great mobilization which 
was taking place behind. It is a case of 
“ straight from the bench and the plow ” 
and from the last straight to the battle-field. 
Many of the conscripts looked as if they 
were handling their weapons and accouter- 
ments for the first time, but among the raw 
material was a percentage of old, hard-bit- 
ten soldiers whose gray beards and flashing 
eyes spoke of the racial dignity we have 
just witnessed on the battle-field. 

Save for the savagery of man it has been 
a perfect day, and a great comforting sun 
sank to rest, first on a fiery bank of golden 
pink, then, as darkness filled the vault of 
heaven, in deep blood-red crimson, in fit 
harmony with the bloody scenes to which 
its light had given office throughout the 
livelong day. 





A DEMOCRATIC DEMOCRAT 


RS. WILLIAM SULZER did not 

astonish her friends and acquaint- 
ances when she announced the other day 
that there would be corn beef and cabbage 
on the dining-table in the Governor’s man- 
sion at Albany most of the time during the 
next administration, and that the humblest 
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Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookeases 


If you just set out to collect a library, 
purchased your first set of books and 
had to plan your own storage and 
protection for them, wouldn't your 
ideas be similar to the Globe. 
Wernicke unit principle ? 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


grow with your library, they afford perfect 
protection S your books. Their unit cone 
struction affords opportunity for classifying 
your books according to topics and authors, 
Made in many styles and finishes. Write 
for catalog. Address Dept. Vo 


The GlobeWernicke Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broad- 
way; Chicago, 231-235 So. Wabash Ave.; Wash. 
ington, )218-1220 F_ St.,N. W.; Boston, 91-93 
Federal St.; Philadelphia, 1013-1014 Chestnut 
St.; Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Ave., E. 


































of the Sulzers’ many humble friends would 
be just as welcome there as the most dis- 
tinguished people of the State. In the 
recent campaign some of Mr. Sulzer’s po- 
litical enemies accused him of masquera- 
ding as a champion of the ‘“‘ downtrod ”’ 
when in reality he was a willing tool of an 
objectionable boss, but the voters upon 
whom he depended, and especially those of 
the East Side, where he has lived for many 
years, refused to believe the charges. Mr. 
Sulzer’s career in Congress, we are told, has 
been very useful as well as picturesque, and 
his friends and admirers expect him to merit 
many additional honors during his term as 
Governor of the Empire State. A friendly 
writer tells us some interesting facts about 
him in the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 


There is scarcely a more picturesque 





personality in the arena of contemporary 





American polities than William Sulzer, the 
Democratic Governor-elect of New York. 





Philadelphi2, has more than an impersonal 
interest in his ascendency, for on January 7, 








FUR LINED OVERCOAT 


Maker to Wearer 
Black broadcloth outside. Lined throughout 


with finest Marmot Mink. Genuine Per- 
sian Lamb collar. Materials and workman- 
ship the best. All sizes. 


$35.00 
Would retail for $75 
You save all middlemen profits and 
You Take No Risk 
Coat sent proval. Inspect fully and 
on iaies seus. ‘Write today wating 


size and enclosing only express charges an’ 
your coat will be sent at once. 


E. ROBERTS 
Suite 26,160 West 119th Street, New York 








1908, he married Clara Rodelheim, of this 
city. By birth and antecedents, his range 
of sympathies is wide; his ancestry is 
Seotch, Irish, Dutch, German. A great 
many people think Sulzer is a Jew; he is 
not; he is a Presbyterian, and his father 
and grandfather were of that denomina- 
tion. When he is addressing an East Side 
audience he forgets everything but the fact 
that their struggle was once his struggle; 
he has been poor and is nowhere near riches 
yet; he is a friend of the people, the work- 
ingman, the undertrodden classes. When 
he talks to the country dweller, he harks 
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back, to his birth and early experience on 








the farm near Elizabeth, N. J., and he 














An Ideal 
Christmas 


Gift 


—One that will last ten 
years or more and be a 
continuous reminder of 
the giver, is 


BISSELLS 


“Cyco”’ Ball-Bearing 


Carpet Sweeper 


The “Bissell” operates easily 
and silently, sweeps thoroughly 
and raises no dust. Every 
woman likes two sweepers, one 
for general sweeping and one 
for upstairs. 

Sold by the best dealers ev 
erywhere. Prices $2.75 to $5. 
Write Dept. 38A for our book 
let, ‘Easy, Economical, 
tary Sweeping.” 


























P Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Largest Exclusivt 
Carpet Sweeper 


Makers in the 
(25). World 
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dwells with pathos on “ the little red school- 
house” at the cross-roads. All men stand 
on the same level with him, and the patent 
of nobility is character. 

Sulzer used to be regarded, on all sides, 
asa freak and a joke. From the tall, thin, 
pyrotechnical figure of the impassioned 
Congressman, a dithyramb was always to 
be expected when any issue that arose could 
be construed as an assault upon popular 
liberty. Freedom shrieked in that spare, 
restless figure with the keen blue eyes, the 
Napoleonic lock with a charter to rove at 
large over his forehead, the singular likeness 
to Henry Clay when the great Pacificator 
was young. He was accused of bombast, and 
certain it was that the moment he scented 
an invasion of the people’s privilege in any 
quarter he launched into an amazing ora- 
tion. Oratory is the breath of his nostrils. 
The pose is the man. He confutes objections 
with what has been compared to an ava- 
lanche of speech. His opponent releases 
averbal deluge upon himself. ‘‘ Stormy 
petrel ”—“‘ firebrand ’’—“‘ live wire ”—any 
epithet of that genre fits Sulzer as he gyrates 
and brandishes and fulminates when roused 
to action. 

Why did they make him Governor? Be- 
cause he has made a success of Twenty- 
three years of the business of being in public 
life. The Speaker, at 30, of the New York 
Assembly, he enters presently upon his 
tenth term as Congressman. They stopt 
laughing at him in Washington, and finally 
made him chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. He has always had lots 
of work piled on his angular shoulders, and 
has liked it, and done it well. He is not 
satisfied yet. He means to be President 
one of these days. He is frankly climbing. 

In the mean time, before he goes to Albany 
at the New Year’s beginning, he has five 
bills which he wants to put through at 
Washington. He desires to extend the 
principle of civil-service reform to include 
our representatives abroad; he would have 
the Government buy suitable quarters 
for these representatives; he wants to see 
an international prison-reform committee 
established; he would bring about an in- 
ternational conference to devise measures 
to prevent marine disasters; he seeks to 
have a distinct Department of Labor es- 
tablished and its head made a Cabinet 
member. In several of these proposals 
there is to be discerned the ruling passion 
for the promotion of the brotherhood of 
mankind, on which Sulzer has made his 
strongest appeal as a campaigner. For a 
regular Tammany man, he has a singular 
record of probity in his public career that 
has stood him in good stead as he fought his 




















Way onward and upward from the ranks 
and still remembered his humble origin and 
temained the friend of the raggedest and 
poorest of his East Side constituency. 





Ma’s Way.—Little Lola, aged five, upon 
being shown her twin brothers that had ar- 
tived the night before, said: 

“Well, I never saw such a woman as 
Mamma is for hunting up bargains.”— 
Chicago Daily News. 


Wrong.—‘‘ Ma,” said Ethelinda, “ is my 
hat on Straight? ”’ 
: Perfectly, my dear.” 
Then it’s wrong. It ought to be on 
One side of my head and down over my left 
tye."—Washington Star. 
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The Hupmobile gasoline system— 
pictured above and explained in the text 
—shows many distinctive features of 
motoring convenience that are well worth 
your notice. 


Study especially the hot-air control 
and self-priming device. 


By these you are enabled to start your 
motor in cold weather almost as easily 
as you do in summer. 


This device, together with the direct 
fuel feed; the gasoline cleansing screen; 
the emergency supply; go to make a 
system as complete as engineering skill 
can accomplish. 


We lay stress on it here because it is 
characteristic of the thoughtful and pains- 
taking skill in designing that is evident in 
every detail of Hupmobile construction. 


It is but one of many instances we 
can show you to justify our belief that 
the Hupmobile is, in its class, the best 
car in the world. 

Hupp Motor Car Co., **Swiyetkee Ave 

Hupmobile ‘‘32’’ Touring Car, fully equipped, $975 


F. 0. B. Detroit, including equipment of wind- 
shield, mohair top with envelope, Jiffy curtains, 
quick detachable rims, rear shuck absorber, gas 
headlights, Prest-o-lite tank, oil lamps, tools and 
horn, Three speeds forward and reverse, sliding 
gears. Four-cylinder motor,3-inch bore and 54- 





inch stroke; wheelbase 106 inches; 32x 344- 
inch tires. Standard color, black. Trimming, 
black and nickel. 
“32” Roadster - - $975 f.0.b. Detroit 
“32” Delivery - = $950 f.0.b. Detroit 
20” H.P. Runabout - $750 f.o.b. Detroit 
All dels fully equipped 
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How this Self-Priming Device 
makes cold-weather starting easy 


How the Automatic Primer Operates 


Gasoline motors need a 
heavy charge of gasoline 
to start them in cold 
weather. 


Generally this is ob- 
tained by flooding the car- 
buretor. Or, when still 
more gasoline is needed, 
by injecting it directly into 
the cylinders through the 
relief cocks. 


We have doneaway with 
both of these troublesome 
methods by supplying the 
Hupmobile carburetor 
with an automatic primer. 

The air supply to the carbu- 
retor is controlled by a shutter, 
operated by a handle conven- 
iently placed on the dash. 

By turning this handle the 
quantity and temperature of the 
air passing through the carbu- 
retor can be regulated. 

For starting in cold weather 
the air shutter is nearly closed 
and a mixture very ‘‘rich” in 


gasoline is drawn into the 
cylinders. . 


This comes from the carbu- 
retor nozzle as a very finespray, 
making it easier for the spark 
to explode than in the car of 
ordinary priming with liquid 
gasoline. 

All air passing into the car- 
buretor at starting is drawn 
through the hot air collector 
and heated by the exhaust pipe, 
so that the engine gets under 
way almost as quickly and 
smoothiy as under more favor- 
able weather conditions. 

Another advantage of the 
Hupmobile gasoline suppiy is 
the location of the tank under 
the dash shroud, so that gaso- 
line is positively fed to the car- 
buretor by gravity, whether on 
the level or hill. 

On its way to the carburetor, 
the gasoline passes through a 
screen so fine that the water and 
dirt are separated from it. 


Just below the screen is a 
valve, operated by the gasoline 
outlet handle, which can be set 
to keep one gallon of gasoline 
in reserve for an emergency. 














Above are lined with lamb skins. 
fleece linings $4 


illustrated 
of hides and skins with hair or fur on; coat, robe 


of fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 


Rochester, N. Y. 











$5.00 
by mail, 


, Made of 
thick furred glossy 
black dog skins 
Price with mohair 
.50.. For comfort, appearance and dur- 
ability you cannot find their equal for the price. Our 
catalog gives measure directions and a 
whole lot of other information about custom agen 

an 


rug making; taxidermy and head mounting ; also_prices 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 

















Macey 
Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 





MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS 
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; fi An Xmas present that will abolish wife’s 
Es, house-cleaning cares 


SPENCER TURBINE 
VACUUM CLEANER 


If you have planned a Vacuum Cleaner for your home, 
choose the one that has best proven its efficiency, sim- 
plicity and durability. 
The largest and most important Vacuum Cleaning in- 
stallation ever contracted for—nineteen machines for 
the General Hospital Buildings, Cincinnati, Ohio— 
was recently awarded on merit to Spencer Turbine 
Cleaners. 
Spencer Turbines in the basement have pipes running up 
through the building to each floor, with hose attachment 
for cleaning. Machines are made in 12 sizes, from 4 H.P., 
1-Sweeper, to 40 H.P., 16-Sweeper capacity. 
On request a Free Cane and List of more than one 
thousand installations will be furnished as references. 


—~ The Spencer Turbine Cleaner Company 
631 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices or Selling Agencies in all Principal Cities. 






















Electric Toaster 


At last—the ideal electric 
table toaster 
Handsome polished solid al- 
uminum—fit for the dain- 
tiest table. Toasts evenly 
without scorching in 45 sec- 
onds. Fits any lighting socket, attached instantly, 


For Christmas 
buy hera Monarch 38 





FARWELL & RHINES, WATERTOWN, N.Y., U. S. A. 





uses far less current than any other toaster, and 
will Jast a lifetime. Heating Coil is indestructible. 
Patented pins hold toast—no clamping, no bother. 
The ideal Christmas or Birthday gift 
for women, Guaranteed—money back in 30 days 
if you wantit. Sent safely packed with 6 feet of cord 
and plug, ready for instant use, $3. In Canada, 
duty paid, $4. Order a Monarch today. 


THE MONARCH ELEC. MFG. CO. 


Beautiful PORTABLE LIBRARY LAMP 
G4 \ ~ ade of Mission Weathered Oak; handrubbed 
. A Wwax finished; shade of four pane!s of 
eee go> Cathedral Art Giass, of tints of green 
and white, makes a splendid wedding gift; 
always useful and in perfect harmony withits 
Surroundings. Made for electricity, gas or oil. 


 “MUNYBAK” Guaranteed Product. Price Only $2.75 






















2 i] Write for complete Free! llustrated catalog telling 
ig 4 about our fine Lighting Fixtures and Furniture. 1106 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Deep. Oe WE SAVE YOU ONE-HALF, 





" MunybekCo., 109 Main St., Bluffton, Ind, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER 


“In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithaemia 
and the Like its Action is Prompt and Lasting.” 


JNO. V. SHOEMAKER, M.D., LL. D., Prof. of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics inthe Medico-Chirurgical Collegeof Philadelphia, etc.,inthe New 
York Medical Journal, June 22, 1899: “The 
is doubly efficient in Rheumatism and BUFFALO LiTHiA WATER 
Gout. It dissolves Uric Acid and Phosphatic Sediments, as well 
as other products difficult of elimination, while at the same time it exerts 
a moderately stimulant effect upon the renal cells, and thereby facilitates 
the swift removal of insoluble materials from the body. Without such 
action insoluble substances will precipitate in the kidneys and bladder. 
The intense suffering produced by Stone, together with consecutive 
Pyelitis and Cystitis, are avoided by prompt elimination.” 


DR. GEO. BEN. JOHNSTON, M.D., LL. D., Richmond, Va., Ex- 
President Southern Surgical and Gynecological Association, Ex-President 
Virginia Medical Society and Professor of Gynecology and Abdominal Sur- 
gery, Medical College of Virginia: “If I were asked what mineral pow has 
the widest range of usefulness, n Uric 
I would unhesitatingly answer BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Acid 
Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithaemia and the like, its action 
is prompt and lasting. . . ¥% Almost any case of Pyelitis and 
Cystitis will be alleviated by it and many cured. I have had evidence 
of the undoubted Disintegrating, Solvent and Eliminating powers of this 
water in Renal Calculus, and have known its long-continued use to per- 
manently break up the gravel-forming habit.” 


Medical testimonials mailed. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Easier.—*' Now if I can get some ae 
quaintance to indorse my note , 
“ Better try some stranger.”-— Houston 
Post. 








Safer—Baker—‘‘In five years yoy 
won’t see a horse on the street.” 
Waysurn—" Yes; they would be safer 
on the sidewalks.”’— The Causeur. 





Wise Willie—UncLte Joun—* Willie, 
if you could have your way, who would you 
rather be than anybody else? ” 

SmaLtL WI.tun—" Just me—if I could 
always have my way.’’—Chicago News. 





Pious.—‘‘ Please, mum, the new neigh- 
bors want to know if you'll lend them the 
lawn-mower to-day.” 
‘What! Lend them the lawn-moweron 
the Sabbath! Tell them, Jane, we haven't 
one.’’—London Tatler. 





For Rehash.—Jack—‘‘ Now that your 
engagement is broken, are you going to 
make Blanche send back vour letters? ” 
Harry— You bet lam. I worked hard 
thinking out those letters. They're worth 
using again.” — Boston Transcript. 
Inadvisable.—‘‘ Don’t you think wo- 
man’s education should be equal to man’s?” 
asked the suffragette. 

‘** A woman naturally knows more thana 
man does,” replied Mr. Growcher. “If 
she goes on studying public questions, she'll 
know only as much.’’— Washington Star. 
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” 


The Peacemaker.— VILLAGE 
** What are you running for, sonny? 


Boy—* I’m tryin’ to keep two feller 
from fightin’.”’ 
ViLLaGE Grocer—‘ Who are the fel 


lows? ” 


Boy—"* Bill Perkins and me! ’’—Puc. 





Pal Revealed.—The manufacturer threv 
a belligerent chest. 

** Arrest ‘em,’ he said. ‘‘ If I had my 
way I'd arrest every blighted labor agitator 
in the United States.”’ 

A gaunt figure with a skull in place of the 
head rose exultantly. 

‘Then arrest me,” it cackled, capering 
“ T am the original stirrer up of those who 
do hard labor. I am the ancient breeder df 
discontent, the father of anarchists, the ag 
tator of agitators. Arrest me.” 

‘** But who are you? ” 

“Tam Hunger.” 

“ Tut, tut !’’ said the manufacturer plea 
antly. ‘‘ Why should I arrest my best atl 
chiefest Labor Agent.’’—Life. 


BIG DROP A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Christmas Catalogue No. 
33, containing Lists of the very NEWE 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut ® 
halves and quarters, including Literatu} 
Science, History, Travel, Biography 
Fiction. 

THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
1302-4 Filbert Street, : Philadelphis 
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Earthly Punishment.—The way of the 
transgressor is well written up.—Kansas 
City Journal. 





Defending Her.—‘‘ Papa, mamma says 
that one-half the world doesn’t know how 
the other half lives.” 

‘* Well, she shouldn’t blame herself, dear, 
it isn’t her fault.”,-—Houston Post. 


Muddled.—The lecturer arose and said 
impressively: ‘‘ Every time I see a young 
man coming out of a saloon, I want to go 
right up to that young man and say, ‘ Turn 
right around, young man; you're going the 
wrong way.’’’—New York Mail. 


“ Getting By ” With It.—Lord Dufferin 
delivered an address before the Greek class 
of the McGill University about which a 
reporter wrote: 

“ His lordship spoke to the class in the 
purest ancient Greek, without mispronoun- 
cing a word or making the slightest gram- 
matical solecism.”’ 

“Good heavens!’ remarked Sir Hector 
Langevin to the late Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, ‘‘ how did the reporter know that !” 

“T told him,’ was the Conservative 
statesman’s answer. 

“ But you don’t know Greek.” 

“True; but I know a little about poli- 
tics.’ —Toronto Mail and Empire. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


November 17.—A Constantinople dispatch 
claims the Bulgars are repulsed at Tchatalja. 


November 18.—The Serbs take the city of Monas- 
, tir, says.a Belgrade dispatch. 


November 20.—Fighting is suspended until a 
roposed armistice between the allies and 
key can be discust. 

An heir to the throne of Austria-Hungary is 
born at Reichenau, near Vienna. He is the 
son of the Archduke Charles Francis Joseph 
and the Archduchess Sita, and is second in line. 


November 21.—The Turkish Government rejects 
the armistice proposal and fighting is resumed. 
A dispatch from St. Petersburg says the Russian 
Imperial Crown Prince is afflicted with tuber- 
culosis of the hip joint and hemophelia, with 
little hope of recovery. 


Domestic 


November 15.—President-elect Wilson announces 
that he will call an extra session of Congress for 
April 15 next, to revise the tariff laws and 
enact any other legislation that may be deemed 
urgent. 


November 16.—Governor Glasscock, of West 
Virginia, sends a regiment of militia, recalled 
on November 7, back to the Kanawha coal- 
field and proclaims martial law. 


November 18.—The United States Supreme 
Court decides the ‘‘Bath-tub Trust” is a 
monopoly in restraint of trade, and orders its 
dissolution. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission rules 
that commerce between the United States, 
the Philippine Islands, the Canal Zone and 
Porto Rico is subject to its regulatory power. 
President-elect Wilson sails for Bermuda for a 
month's vacation. 


November 19.—Harry Horowitz, Louis Rosen- 
berg, ‘‘ Whitey ’’ Lewis, and Frank Cirofici are 
found guilty of first-degree murder in connec- 
tion with the killing of Herman Rosenthal, 
the gambler, in New York last summer. 

John Schrank, who attempted to assassinate 
Col. Roosevelt_at Milwaukee, is pronounced 
insane by an official board of alienists. 
Eight trainmen are killed in a head-on collision 
of passenger-trains on the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad near Norlina, N. C. 

November 20.—J. P. Morgan gives to the Li- 
brary of Congress a complete set of auto- 
graphs of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 


November 21.—It is announced that a pen- 
sion of $25,000 a year for future ex-Pres- 
idents of the United States and the widows 
of ex-Presidents has been established by 
Andrew Carnegie, to be paid ‘‘as lon 
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these remain unprovided for by the nation.” 
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uaranteed ~~ an 
Fit, Color, Wear. A New “@ 
Shirt for One that Fails. 
Insist The Shirt 
on That Fits 

at your dealers. 


Write for Style Book. 
'W. M. Steppacher & Bro. 
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of Form Letters, Drawings, Menus, Re 
s, anything? Then take advantage 
f r offer of ten days’ trial, without 
deposit. Daus’ IMPROVED Tip Top is 
the simplest and quickest method of 
duplicating. 100 copies from Pen- 
written and 50 copies from Type- 
written Original, Complete Dupli- 
cator, with “ Danseo” Oiled $5 
Parchment Back, negative roll 
FELIX P. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO,, Daus Bidg., 111 John St., N.¥. 


XMAS GIFT? 


The “Rest-U” Book Holder 
is THE Answer 
For Mother, Father, 
Yife, Husband or 
friend—also for grow- 
ing children—to_pre- 
vent cramped lungs 
and stooped shoulders. 
Attaches instantly to 
chair arm, table or 
desk. The ‘*Rest-0" 
is both a novel and 
practical gift; pre- 
vents eye strain, in- 
uces relaxation — 











makes reading a comfort. 
Christmas price $2.00 postage paid. Mailed anywhere. Your 
choiee—Oxidized Copper or Nickel Finish. Explanatory Booklet 
on request. Fine opportunity for hustling agents, Address 





5 THE REST-U BOOK HOLDER CO. 
4, 925-927 Higgins Building Los Angeies, Cal. 
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Our Experience With 


INDUSTRIAL 
BONDS 


We have handled 
first mortgage serial 
industrial bonds for 
fifteen years and con- 
sider them,when issued 
under proper require- 
ments, a safe and 
most remunerative 


form of investment. 
The quality of these bonds. 
has become widely recog- 
nized by conservative in- 
vestors and institutions both 
in this country and abroad, 
who find them particularly 
suitable for funds requiring 
excellent yield and safety 
of principal. 

Our own experience is 
explained in detail in a 
pamphlet just issued en- 
titled <‘* Serial Industrial 
Bonds,” which also gives 
descriptions of current 
offerings. This pamphlet 
contains as examples a list 
of sixteen representative 
issues originally sold by us 
several years ago agegre- 
gating in amount $10,18 5,- 
000. Of this amount 
$3,247,500 has been paid 
under the serial plan, 
$2,915,000 has been re- 
deemed prior to maturity, 
leaving still outstanding 


only $4,022,500. 
Ask for Circular No. 783 R. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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STOCKS AND BONDS IN SMALL LOTS 
—THE NEW MOVEMENT 


OTE has several times been made 

in these columns of the steady and 
large increase in stock and bond invest- 
ments by persons of small means. In the 
ease of stock, these investors have pur- 
chased what are known as “ odd lots,” 
that is, lots in amounts of less than one 
hundred shares; the investment might 
be made for 50, 20, 10, or even 5 shares. 
With bonds, the small investments have 
been in what are known as “ baby bonds,” 
that is, bonds in amounts of less than 
$1,000, the more familiar issues being 
for $500 and $100. It is believed that a 
very considerable part of this new business 
for Wall Street has come through orders 
sent by mail. 

One of the largest “‘ odd lot ’’ houses on 
the New York Stock Exchange is quoted 
by The Wall Street Journal as having re- 
cently said that the purchase of odd lots of 
stock in October this year “‘ exceeded the 
investment business of the same character 
for many previous months.”” This author- 
ity (and there could be no better) further 
said: 


‘“We never allow ourselves to be short a 
single share in the industrial preferred 
stocks, and the appetite for them seems to 
be growing all the time. The railroads also 
are encouraging the people along their lines 
to invest in their securities, regarding this 
as the greatest safeguard against unfair and 
discriminatory legislation by the different 
states. All corporations are doing their 
utmost to encourage a wide diffusion in the 
ownership of their shares; and the bulk of 
the business is being done for investors out 
of town. Orders are coming in from all 
over the United States, and not merely the 
larger cities, but also the small places and 
country districts. 

“From my position as chairman of the 
Clearing House Committee, I was at one 
time able to analyze the nature of one day’s 
sales. The brokers’ books were shown to 
me with the utmost freedom. I found that 
52 per cent. of the business was actual pur- 
chases for investment. The orders came 
from half a hundred cities, even including 
places so far away as Havana and Vienna. 
The rest of the business was well margined, 
and was in no ease of that weakly margined 
character which was a standing source of 
danger even ten years ago. 

“Stock Exchange business has entirely 
changed, and the few houses which trade 
in purely speculative issues on a narrow 
margin are either becoming extinct, or are 
changing the character of their business for 
the better. One of the most active broker- 
age houses of the Street declares that it 
has not sold out a single customer in years. 
The reform from the inside in Wall Street 
is of the most encouraging character.” 


Franklin Escher, the editor of IJnvest- 
ments, contributed to Harper’s Weekly, for 
November 16, an illuminating article on 
the growth of small bond issues and the 
important effects it has already brought 
about. While he believes there has been 
some exaggeration in statements previously 
made as to the extent to which the move- 
ment has thus far gone, a glance at the 
corporations which now actually issue baby 
bonds “ shows pretty clearly the headway 
made.’ Among these corporations he 




















names eight well-known railway systems, 





four of them being among the very largest 
in the country. He also names industrial 
corporations that are among the best known, 

The inference he draws is that the poliey 
of issuing baby bonds “ is not a mere catch- 
penny effort on the part of one or two com- 
panies, but a very definite and settled 
policy on the part of a large number of the 
biggest and strongest corporations in the 
country.’”’ There is no question whatever 
as to the small bond ‘ having come to 
stay.’’ In the history of all economic de- 
velopment it is found that in every civilized 
country, large scale business eventually has 
had to take into account the small investor. 
We, in this country, now have simply come 
to a point that was long since reached in 
Europe. Our corporations have realized 
that in the small investor they may find 
“a vast and hitherto almost untapped 
reservoir of capital.’”” They see also that 
it is extremely good policy ‘‘ to have their 
securities as widely distributed as possible.” 
Mr. Escher believes the last consideration 
has been with corporations the most com- 
pelling. This is mainly the case because 
wide distribution offers a means of checking 
public criticism of themselves. Once a man 
| becomes the owner of corporation securities, 
even an odd lot of stock, or a baby bond, he 
develops a tendency toward conservatism. 
Other interesting points in Mr. Escher’s 
article are the following: 


“Particularly convenient are these bonds 
of small denomination for the investment 
of moderate savings. Take the case of a 
man who finds that his income runs $100 
a month above his expenditures. He can 
take that $100, of course, and bank it, and 
at the end of ten months buy a $1,000 bond 
with it. But with the money lying there 
subject to check, it is anything but im- 
probable that the end of the ten months 
will find the balance considerably below the 
required $1,000. There are so many uses 
to which ready money ean be put! But 
with each month’s surplus safely stowed 
away in a baby bond it is different. If 
the pianola has got to be bought or the 
house painted, it is possible, of course, to 
convert the bonds bought into cash with net 
a great deal more trouble than it is to draw 
a check, but the average man will hesitate 
about doing that. The securities once 
bought and locked up in his box, ke will 
think twice about taking them out and 
disposing of them. Between money in the 
bank and money locked up in bonds he is 
apt to make a distinction. One is working 
eapital, the other principal. And most 
people don’t like to spend their principal. 

‘‘The second great advantage is the 
higher rate of interest obtainable from this 
form of investment. It is a question, let 
us say, between putting $800 into the bank 
or into small bonds. What is the highest 
rate of interest that any conservative bank 
will allow on such a deposit, withdrawable 
without notice? Very considerably less 
than the rate of interest to be had from 
bonds of unimpeachable security. Confine 
yourself, if you will, to the very best bonds 
on the list, and yet the yield is decidedly 
more than the rate of interest any conser- 
vativ ely managed bank can possibly offer. 

“Where ‘the alternative is the placing of 
the money in a savings-bank, the same 
thing holds true. Besides which, in the 
case of most savings-bank deposits, interest 
does not begin as soon as the money is put 
in, nor can the money be withdrawn without 








notice. It is only during times of stress, as 
a rule, that this latter provision is enforced, 
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but those are exactly the times when the 
depositor wants his money. During the 
worst of the panic five years ago there was 
never a moment when the holder of high- 
elass bonds found it impossible to realize on 
them. 

“The difference in the rate of interest 
isn’t so very great, it is true, especially 
when applied to amounts of money that 
are moderate, but on the part of most 
people there is a feeling that they have 
worked hard for their money and that they 
want their money to work hard for them. 
Suppose that the difference in the rate of 
income from $800 deposited in a bank and 
$800 invested in gilt-edged bonds of small 
denomination is only 2 per cent. Even 
that, in the course of a year, means $16 
additional income. 

“The third advantage is that bonds of 
small denomination allow the investor to 
put into practice that cardinal investment 
principle, diversity. To the man of means 
it May seem strange that any one having, 
say, only $1,000 to put into securities should 
be anxious to divide up his investment into 
parts; but where the thousand dollars 
measures the extent of the principal it is 
just as important as tho ten times or a 
hundred times as much money were in- 
volved. In connection with investment 
matters the old saying about the inadvisa- 
bility of putting all one’s eggs in one basket 
is worked to death, but it applies none the 
less well. And that is exactly what bonds 
of small denomination make it possible 
for the man of moderate means to avoid. 
Where each security purchased requires 
the investment of a thousand dollars, there 
is not much of a chance for diversity. But 
with hundred-dollar bonds, it is different. 
Purchasing them in a discriminating way, 
the man with only a few hundred dollars 
can do his investing in just as scientific a 
manner as any large capitalist. He can, 
for instance, split up a five-hundred-dollar 
investment between high-grade rails, public 


utilities, and high-interest-bearing indus- | 


trials, in exactly the same way as a $500,000 
fund might be split up. 

“As to the market in baby bonds, it 
may be said that while it is not as broad as 
it will be when the movement toward 
issuing bonds of this sort has run further, 
in all the good issues it is already broad 
enough for all intents and purposes. The 
Main trouble, as a matter of fact, is that 
the demand for hundred-dollar bonds is so 
much greater than the supply that in buy- 
ing them it is frequently necessary to pay a 
price higher than that at which the thous- 
and-dollar pieces are being offered. But 
that, of course, is offset by the fact that 
when it comes to selling, the same con- 
ditions obtain.” 


A Wall Street house whose specialty is 
odd lots, has reprinted, for distribution 
among its customers and others, an article 
on the subject of bonds for the small invest- 
or that was contributed by B. C. Forbes to 
Hearst's Magazine. Mr. Forbes attributes 
the issue of baby bonds in this country to 
the influence of France, where it has long 
been possible to purchase a bond in denom- 
inations as low as $20, whereas in this 
country the lowest regular denomination, 
until recently, was $1,000. Mr. Forbes 
notes that this movement has had a singular 
development in Great Britain, where the 
world’s premier security, British consuls, 
may now be had in denominations of $100 
and even $25. British consuls have de- 
clined alarmingly in late years, not be- 
cause of any loss in credit by the nation, 
but in consequence of economic conditions, 
such as the world’s great demand for 
capital, the need for larger incomes, and the 
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The Fundamental Test of 
an Investment 


Every careful investor is naturally anxious to select the one best 
form of security out of the almost innumerable types which await his 


The solution of this seemingly difficult problem can easily be 
reached by the application of one simple test—Is the commodity or service 
4 the security is based absolutely ‘necessary to purchasers and users at 

all times and under all conditions? 


For example, the securities of a 
highly desirable investment, as jewelry has 


he earnings of a staple grocery company would be very little affected, 
as food is a daily necessity in bad times as well as in good, 


The best investments, therefore, are those which are founded on ab- 
Naturally, then, investments which are founded on the source of 


all wealth and the first necessities of existence—land and a roof over one’s head, for 
home or business—are the safest and best of all, 


5/4 to 6% First Mortgage Bonds 


r absolute, direct First 

Mortgage Bonds to net 534 to6% - These attract- 
are secured by direct, first liens 

on the most cocetuliyustectes improved, income- 
i estate of the highest class, 
These investments are chosen with the utmost 
care. In no case is the conservativel estimated 
value of the property less than double the total 
bond », while the income from 

he property is invariably at least three times 
charge. 


These bonds mature Serially in from 


The INVESTORS MAGAZINE, a semi-monthly publication, 
(SEER IOy together w ied 


ith literature of unusual value to careful investors, mai 
A veryc 
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S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


hoice list of carefully selected, specific 


MORTGAGE »° BOND BANKERS 









no market during periods of financial 


MMT 


two to fifteen years and may be obtained in 
denominations of $100, $500, $1,000 and $5,000. 





It is the proud record of this house that 
during the past thirty years, in which we have 
been en d in handling this class of security 
» not one of our clie::ts has ever lost a 
Single dollar, either of principal or interest, on 
any security purchased from us, 

An unusual degree of convertibility is 
assured through our custom of repurchasing se- 
curities from our clients, when requested, at par 
— maa interest, less a net handling charge 


exclusivel 


on request, 


been prepared. Write for Circular No. 2479 


INCORPORATED 


ESTABLISHED 1662 





STRAUS BUILDING, ONE WALL STREET 
8b CHICAGO NEW YORK = 
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For 36 years we have been paying our 


personal investigation. Please ask for 


i customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
m 8. First mortgage loans of $200 and a 
which we can recommend after the most thorou; 

Lean List No. 717 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saviny investors, 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence. Kans 
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Sure Your principal is amply protected, 
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Railroad Bonds 


Good railroad bonds, issued by 
successful companies and yielding 
a satisfactory income, are acknowl- 
edged to be as attractive an in- 
vestment from every standpoint as 
can be secured in the investment 
field. 

We offer three carefully selected 
railroad bonds netting 5%, 5.15% 
and 5.65%, respectively. If pur- 
chased in equal amounts the aver- 
age income on the investment would 
be over 514%. The investment 
would be well distributed, as the 
properties covered are located in 
widely separated sections of ‘the 
country. 


Ask for circular RB—944, 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


28 Nassau Street 


- $30,000,000 
- 189,000,000 


Capital and Surplus, - 
Depesiis,...« = ss 


No. 39 


| Fa the income from your 
securities pay your life in- 
surance premiums. 

As you save money, put it 
into investment stocks and 
bonds. Takeonas much in- 
surance as the dividends will 
take care of. Add to your 
investments—and to your. in- 
surance—whenever you can. 

Your estate will benefit 
doubly. 


Send for Circular E—“‘Odd Lots.”’ 


John Muir&( 


PECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots. 
of Stock 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE—71 BROADWAY 
Uptown Office —42d Street and Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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When you purchase from usa mortgage on Improved 
Georgia City or Farm property you take as little 
chance as is humanly possible, You receive from 6% 
to 7% and you can be sure of receiving it regularly. 
Let us send you 
our list of Loans and some very interesting and reliable 

SESSIONS LOAN & TRUST CO., Marietta, Ga, 
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Investing for Safety 


How Universities 
Invest Endowment Funds for 
Safe, Profitable Incomes. 


The financial policies of three 
leading American Universities pre- 
sent an example of wise investment 
of funds. With general endowment 
funds, each running into millions 
of dollars, these institutions in 1911 
had investments in bonds, respect- 
ively, as follows: 


No. 1. 86% of total fund 
No. 2. 78% of total fund 
No. 3. 65% of total fund 


The entire investment of endow- 
ment funds of these three institu- 
tions in ail securities other than 
bonds were, respectively, only 14%, 
22%, and 35° of the total funds. 
Three-quarters of their surplus funds 
were invested in bonds. 

Safety is the first requisite in all 
investments. ‘The large universi- 
ties with their millions, like the in- 
dividual investor with a few hun- 
dred or a few thousand dollars, 
want to know, first of all, that their 
principal is secure. Bond invest- 
ments, more than any other se- 
curity, give that safety. 

Whatever the amount you desire- 
to invest, this banking and invest- 
ment house offers you peculiar fa- 
cilities. We are large dealers in 
water works, hydro-electric and 
traction bonds. We handle only 
such bonds as we have personally 
investigated (maintaining a large, 
expert organization for this espe- 
cial purpose) and can thoroughly 
recommend for conservative in- 
vestment purposes. 

Let us send you our booklet en- 
titled ‘‘$100 Bonds,” a most inter- 
esting treatise on safe investments. 
Also ask for circular 275, contain- 
ing many attractive offerings. 


J.S.&W.S.KUHN, Inc. 
345 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chicago—First National Bank Bldg. 
Philadelphia—Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
New York—37 Wall Street 
Boston—Kuhn, Fisher & Co., Inc. 
London, Eng.—J. 8. & W. 8. Kuhn 
European Agency), Ltd. 
Pinners Hall, Austin Friars 


Bs 


|414 per cent., as against 314 per cent. (or 
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obtained through other safe investments. 
Mr. Forbes believes that the step taken in 
Great Britain had for one of its motives a 
desire to restore consuls to their old-time 
place as the leading security of the world. 

Mr. Forbes for several years has collected 
statistics showing the number of stock- 
holders in railway and industrial corpofa- 
tions and has ascertained that a certain 
number of companies, having a total cap- 
italization of $11,000,000,000, are owned by 
about 1,000,000 stockholders. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad alone has 73,000 stock- 
holders and the two Harriman Pacific lines 
have 37,000. The largest list is supplied 
by the Steel Trust, which has 172,500. If 
a multitude of miscellaneous corporations 
including banks and other financial institu- 
tions were included in a grand total, Mr. 
Forbes believes the returns would justify 
the statement that the stockholders in all 
such institutions now number 4,000,000. 
These figures include stockholders only, no 
reckoning being made of bondholders. How 
many bondholders exist there is no means 
of ascertaining. Their number, however, 
has greatly increased since the introduction 
of $500 and $100 bonds and he believes the 
baby bond business is “ only in its infancy.” 

Baby bonds are of exactly the same 
strength and safety as $1,000 bonds. The 
best are as safe as savings-bank investments 
and give somewhat higher returns, say about 


sometimes 4 per cent.), from savings-banks, 
which isa difference of about 30 per cent, or 
the same as an advance in a man’s wages 
from $3.50 to $4.50 a day. Bonds also 
enable a purchaser to place his eggs in more 
than one basket, there being no lack of 
diversity in the list of such bonds. Follow- 
ing is a statement printed with Mr. Forbes’ 
article, showing how one may invest $500 
or $2,500 in bonds, with the interest rates, 
approximate prices, and the yields on the 
investments: 






















































The Rookery 


Inquiries Invited 


Persons desiring information 
concerning securities they al- 
ready hold or regarding con- 
templated investments are in- 
vited to communicate with us. 
All inquiries will be promptly 
answered and suggestions 
made for the investment of 
funds to suit the various needs 
of the inyestor. 


White, Weld & Co. 


14 Wall St. 111 Devonshire St. 


Chicago NewYork Boston 








$500 Bonds Price Yield 
Description Interest about about 
Atch., Top. & SantaFe adj.... 4% 91 4.40% 
Sou. Pac. Istandref........... 4% 95% 25% 
Stand. Gas&Elecconv........ 6% 101 5.89% 
Liggett & Myersdeb.......... 5% 99 5.06% 
U.S. Steel coll. tr.s.f.......... 5% 108 4.84% 
NR Ja e:a7b-¥ ase thavaie-s 4.89% 

$500 Bonds Price and 
Description Interest Yield 
A., T. &S. F. gen. mtge. 4’s, 1995 (c).. 98%, 4.05% 
B. & O. 1st mtge. 4’s, 1948 (c)........ 981% 4.10% 
Penna. R. R. Co. conv. 3!4’s, 1915 (ce). 975% 80% 
S. P. San. Fran. Ter. Ist 4’s,1950(c).. 91% 4.47% 
U. P. 1st and land grant 4’s, 1947 (c).. 101 3.95% 
OW are eee eee are 4.17% 
$500 Bonds Price and 

Description Interest Yield 
Erie 1st con. 4’s, prior 1996 (r)....... 90 4.50% 
M., K. & T. 2d 4’s, 1990 (e).......... 82 4.95% 
Mich. St. Tel. 1st 5’s, 1924 (c)........ 1005, 5.00% 
Third Av. Ry. 1st and ref. 4’s, 1960 (c) 831% 4.90% 
U. S. Steel s. f. 5’s, 1963 (r).......... 103 4.85% 
EES errs See 4.84% 


IRVING FISHER’S PLAN FOR THE 
GOLD DOLLAR 


Considerable attention was drawn a 
month ago to the proposal of Prof. Irving 
Fisher, of Yale, to increase the weight of 
the gold dollar, and by this means do some- 
thing to relieve the pressure produced by 
the high cost of living. The proposal was 
made at a meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce in Boston. It meant 
in reality a restoration of the ancient custom 
of a signiorage on gold coinage, there being 
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table comments on the plan of an unfayop. 
able character was one printed in The Pi. 
nancial Chronicle, a part of which was 
reproduced in these columns a month ago, 
Prof. Fisher contends that this article “ was 
written without the editor having read the 
complete statement of the plan,”’ and that 
an overwhelming majority of the journals 
and individuals who have really seen the 
plan before commenting on it ‘ approve 
it thoroughly.” Among those who haye 
indorsed it he names President Hadley of 
Yale, Roger Babson, and Lieutenant-Goy. 
ernor Luce of Massachusetts. Mr. Bab. 
son declares that the only critics of this 
plan “‘ are those who misunderstand it and 
assume that Professor Fisher believes the 
increased production of gold is the only 
problem involved in the cost of living,” 
Mr. Babson knows that Professor Fisher 
as well as himself realizes that a change in 
the weight of the gold dollar ‘* would not 
make more wheat grow on the plains of 
Kansas,’ the fundamental cause of the 
rise in prices being “ the relation of supply 
and demand.” 
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MR. CARNEGIE’S PERSONAL TAXES 





Much newspaper comment was aroused 
early in November when Andrew Carnegie 
appeared before the Tax Commissioner of 
New York and swore off the personal taxes 
he had for years been paying on $10,000,000, 
He had recently paid the State tax on his 
$300,000,000 of bonds and had had them 
stamped and by this act became exempt 
from further personal taxes on these bonds 
and so saved himself $185,000 a year. So 
much comment was aroused by his action, 
that he issued a statement in which he said 
it had been the policy of New York, in 
common with many other cities, for years 
to tax bonds at a rate which amounted to 
about one-half the income an owner derived 
from them; that is, they were taxed about 
2 per cent., while the owner had an income 
of only 4 per cent. from them, or in some 
eases 5 per cent. As this tax was collected 
every year instead of being a tax in the 
proper sense of the word, it was “‘ confisca- 
tion.” In such circumstances assessors 
‘could never for more than one year 
successfully assess the holder for more than 
a small percentage of bonds, which they 
might suppose he owned.’’ This statement 
says further: 





‘‘Mr. Carnegie at first was assessed as 
owner of only five millions and Mr. Roeke 
feller upon only two millions, which both 
millionaires paid for several years until tw 
years ago, when the assessors doubled thest 
amounts, announcing through the press ti 
they.intended, if possible, to force paymelt 
of the new tax of 4% per cent. Hundreds 
millions of bonds escaped taxation und 
the old law, because only a few holders a 
actually taxed and then only upon a fra 
tion of their bonds. Had they been 
upon the whole amount of bonds ownedy 
nearly one-third or half of all their income 
from their bonds, as we have seen, woul 
have been confiscated each year. : 

“This unwise law drove many of the 








































at present no signiorage. Among the no- 

















wealthy people to take up residence outside C: 
the city limits where the confiscatory ta ft 
was rarely levied. Hundreds of millions inte 
bonds thus escaped all taxation. Mr By 
Carnegie’s legal adviser informed him of & den 
simple plan for escaping payment of this 

heavy tax, but Mr. Carnegie declined © & |, 
take advantage of it and paid regularly N 
that the city demanded. rf 
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“Investment 
Suggestions” 


We have just prepared, un- 
der this name, a pamphlet 
which in concise form gives 
suggestions which cannot 
fail to be of material assist- 
ance to all those having 
funds available for invest- 
ment. Every investor 
should have this pamphlet 
in his possession. 


Write for it today 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 


149 Broadway, New York 








































Chicago Philadelphia Buffalo 
Boston London, Eng. Bs Baltimore 
Short Term 
Conservative Investment 
Careful in’ ie Security back of 
5% M. C. “COLEATERAL TRUST CER- 
TIFICATES Leaks Tavs ‘dovcied 


over $50,000, bo000 with us. If you want to make 
a x investment of threefold security with interest 
pagneing on of investment, write for par- 


BH M. C. Collateral 
Trust Certificates 


They never fluctuate in value like bonds or stocks 
use they are convertible into cash at any date 
. Small amounts are payable on demand. 
Cootrest is stable value of M. C’s. with the con- 
tinuous fluctuation of most securities. 
M) Write for our Booklet and our Monthly 
i, Magazine, “ WORKING DOLLARS” 


MANUFACTURERS COMMERCIAL 
COMPANY 


New York City 
bt ris st $1,000,000 
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i are sate and pay 4 to 5} 
the money is ever needed, 
interest in om. 

Write for our Book 
Uable infor matio n 
denominatic ns 


er cent, 


“Diversified Investments, ’’ 


Careful attention to serious inquiries. 


George H. Burr & Co. 
Neal oy Bankers 








CAREFU LLY SELECTED RAILROAD BONDS 
Furthermore, 
they can be sold with 


giving val- 


yn standard bonds in large and small 


Rookery Bldg. 
Chicago 
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“The law does not require owners of 
bonds to report their bond holdings. It 
simply places them at the merey of the 
Tax Commissioners, who guess who are 
likely to have bonds. So little did this 
exorbitant special tax yield and so enor- 
mous was the amount of bonds which 
escaped all taxation that Tax Commissioner 
Purdy, over ten years ago, advocated the 
recording tax for New York State bonds, 
which was enacted in 1906, and at the same 
time the similar tax on foreign bonds, which 
became a law in 1911. This method of 
taxation has worked so well that it has 
already been imitated by several other 
States. Many citizens, Mr. Carnegie 
among the number, have obeyed the new 
law and paid the bond tax in full. 

“Tt is believed that New York City 
already benefits by a much greater revenue 
from this change than it before enjoyed 
from the old mode of attempting virtual 
confiscation to the extent of nearly one-half 
or one-third the revenue of only a small 
portion of the bonds held by a few. Every 
year the list of names assessed for paying 
the heavy bond tax of nearly one-half their 
revenue was published throughout the 
count Most of the newspapers com- 
mented upon the ridiculously small number 
of millionaire holders of these bonds and 
the small amount of tax collected, being 
ignorant of the fact that many of these 
millionaires were legally non-residents or 
owed large business debts which could be 
offset, or really owned stocks instead of 
bonds, or bonds on which the recording tax 
had been paid. They were not required to 
make any statement unless assessed. 

‘““The city authorities imposed an assess- 
ment year after year, increasing it as they 
thought the parties would or would not 
yield the amount exacted. All citizens are 
now free under the recent law or under the 
mortgage recording tax law to pay the tax 
upon all their bonds or one-half of 1 per 
cent. upon the principal, making affidavit 
as to the amount of bonds owned. 

‘“‘Hence the speedy discontinuance of 
the confiseatory tax may soon be expected 
and New York City thus be relieved from 
loss entailed upon her by persisting in the 
attempt to extort from a very few holders 
each year nearly one-half of the total bond 
revenue upon 4 per cent. bonds and of 
more than a third of the total revenue of 5 
per cent. bonds—a foolish policy which has 
resulted in owners of bonds escaping this 
confiscatory tax in large measure altogether 
by residence outside New York and other 
devices.”’ 


HIGHER STANDARD OIL DIVIDENDS 


It is now estimated that since the disso- 
lution of the old Standard Oil Company on 
December 15, 1911, shareholders in the 
various companies into which the trust was 
divided have received in dividends some- 
what more than 53 per cent., whereas in 
former years the highest amount ever re- 
ceived was 48, and that sum in a single year 
only, the rate for more recent years having 
been 40 per cent. The New York Times 








The Investment 
Banker’s Obligation to 
his Clients 


The following is quoted from N. W. 
Halsey & Co.’s copyrighted booklet, 
“Service to Bond Buyers,’ which 
will be sent gratis upon request: 


“es . . 
Investment banking is a 
s€rious, responsible business. 


The banker ought to be ex- 
ceedingly careful of the char- 
acter of the bonds he sells. 
People buy of him for invest- 
ment; they are not speculating 
and they cannot afford to lose. 
Many of his clients are absolute- 
ly dependent upon the income 
from the securities they buy for 
the wherewithal with which to 
live. If any of the securities 
turn out to be worthless some 
of the holders may actually 
suffer for the necessities of life. 


The responsibilities of the 
banker in dealing in Corpo- 
ration bonds are particularly 
heavy. As the banker usually 
buys an entire issue, the bonds 
are held exclusively by his own 
clients, and he must not only 
be convinced that the bonds 
are safe, but he must make a 
market for them as well, in 
order that his clients may bor- 
row onthem or convert them 
into cash, if they find it neces- 
sary to do so. 








The best evidence any bond 
organization can offer as to the 
scope and quality of its service 
is its record during the years it 
has been in business.’’ 

If the investment service suggested 
above is the quality of service you 
desire, you are cordially invited to 
address our nearest office for a 
complimentary copy of the com- 
plete booklet. 


Ask for Booklet D-76 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


NEW YORK: 49 Wall St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 424 California St. 








says in detail: 


‘Tt was in 1900 and 1901 that the high- 
water mark of 48 per cent. was reached. 

‘In 1902 the four disbursements totaled 
45 per cent.; in the year following, 44 per 
eent., and in 1904, 36 per cent. In six of 
the seven years immediately prior to the 
dissolution the trust distributed in round 
numbers $40,000,000 a year among its 
stockholders. 

“The 52 per cent. paid so far has been 
made up by 26 of 34 companies, which with 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
formed the old Standard Oil Trust. 











Beston Philadelphia St. Louis San Francisco 
Please mention Literary Digest when writing 


“No eash dividends have been declared 




















DDISON’S ESSAYS 


Selected. With Portrait. Cloth, 75 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORE 
tile districts of the famous 


h Wheat Belt of North Dakota. 


Write for list of investments. 22 years 
in the business. Highest references. 
H. BENDEKE, Grand Forks, North Dakota 





We net 
to investors on st Mortgage 


Farm Loans in the most fer- 





SUELO Ca Dee ke 


The Young Man 


of to-day lives at a time when the great 
business field offers liberal compensation 
to men who think clearly, act wisely 
and appreciate the value of frugality. 
This is an age of prudent economy in 
the administration of business, when 
men of experience know that every dol- 
lar extravagantly spent represents a 
dollar of wasted profit. It is never too 
early or too late for any man to begin to 
cultivate the habit of wise economy. 
Economy leads to saving and conserva- 
tive investment—both factors of large 
iraportance in placing a man in a posi- 
tion to take full advantage of his best 
opportunities, 


Our Circular No. 473, ‘“‘ Conservative In- 
vestments,”’ will be sent to you on 
request. It contains information that 
will guide you along the right lines in the 
investment of your money, and describes 
Railroad, Municipal, Public Utility, Guar- 
anteed Terminal and Industrial Bonds. 


Spencer Trask & Co 


Investment Bankers 
43 Exchange Place, New York 
State and James Sts., Albaay 
50 Congress St., Boston 
72 West Adams S8t., Chicago 


Members New York. Siock Exchange 
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Moth Proof 
Red Cedar 


CHEST 


Senton15 Days 
FREE TRIAL 

Evety home needs a 

Moth-proofPiedmont 

Red Cedar Chest. 

Charmingly useful and decorative. 

Protects furs and woolens from moths, 

micé, dust and damp. Direct from factory to you 
at factory prices Freight prepaid, 


Send for big illustrated free book showing oll styles and prices and 


particulars of sensational 15 days’ free offer. Write today. 


edmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept G Statesville, N. C. 











FARM MORTGAGES 


| FREE FROM MARKET FLUCTUATION 


feet mortgages are a comfortable 

i’ form of investment. You can’t find 
the fluctuating value of each one in your 
morning paper at breakfast. 


Thatis avery good point in favor of farm 
mortgage investments. The individual 
investor generally invests his money— 
does not speculate with it. He wants a 
certain return for his principal and the 
principal back at the end of the invest- 
ment’s term. Both of these conditions are 
‘fulfilled by the kind of farm mortgages 
we deal in—farm mortgages in the Great 
Corn Belt of Illinois, where crops are 
practically certain and where the security 
has a marketable value that is stable. 
They are safe, sound and conservative 
investments, carefully safeguarding prin- 
cipal and paying a good rate of interest 
without worry. 


If youare interested in such investment, we 
shall be glad to enter into correspondence 
with you. Write today for list No. 215. 


A. G. Danforth & Co., Bankers 


FOUNDED A. D. 1858 


WASHINGTON, ILL. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


so far by the Atlantic Refining Company, 
the Borne-Serymser Company, Colonial Oil 
Company, Union Tank Line Company, the 
Washington Oil Company, Waters-Pierce 
Standard Oil Company of Kentucky, or 
Swan & Finch. Well informed people be- 
lieve that all or most of these companies 
will shortly begin the payment of dividends 
as is indicated in the prevailing quotations 
for their shares. The Atlantic Refining 
Company, par value $100 a share, is quoted 
around $600; the Standard Oil of Kentucky, 
par value $100, at close to $400, and 
Waters-Pierce, with a par value of $100, at 
between $1,400 and $1,600 a share. Union 
Tank Line is quoted below par, but all of 
the others are selling well above their 
nominal value. 

Below is given a list of the members of 
the Standard Oil family which have paid 
dividends so far this year, with the cash 
disbursement a share, and the total amount 
in round numbers paid out by the several 
companies: 

Dividends Amount 


r Share Paid 
ry 4 $4, per 000 


Company 
Buckeye Pipe 
Chesebrough 
Continental 
Crescent Pipe 
Cumberland Pipe 
Eureka Pipe 
Galena Signal pfd 
Galena Signal com} 
Indiana Pi 
National 





Northern Pi 


| Prairie Oil & Gas 
Southern Pipe 
oo Penn. Oil 


Standard Oil of Indiana 
Standard Oil of Kansas 
Standard Oil of Nebraska 
Standard Oil of New York 
Standard Oil of Ohio 
Vacuum Oil 

Standard Oil of New Jersey 


19,667, 000 
Solar Refining 


100,000 
$52,252,000 


‘* A number of the subsidiaries in addition 
to the eight which have so far paid no divi- 
dends began dividends late in the year, and 
hence do not figure in this total except for 
part of the twelvemonth. One of the com- 
panies, the Standard Oil Company of 
California, has announced its first dividend, 


| amounting to $2.50 a share. 


‘Tf the rate of dividends established by 
the several companies this year is main- 
tained, the aggregate dividends on the 
stocks formerly included in the Standard 
Oil Trust will amount this coming year to 
a still higher figure than the 52 per cent. 
declared since dissolution. This fact ex- 
plains the enormous increase during the 
past year in the market value of the stocks 
which made up jthe Standard Oil Trust 
before the Supreme Court npg it 
guilty of violating the antitrust law.”’ 


Stock dividends and rights ‘it also 
been distributed by five of the subsidiary 
companies as follows: 

Value Total 


perShare Value 
Standard Oil Indiana 2900% stock 
div $212 $61,480,000 


200 666,667 
12,500,000 
100,000 
1,250,000 
$75,996,667 


80% 
Swan & Finch rts. subs. 400% pe: 100 
Vacuum Oil rts. subs. 500% par . 


INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS IM- 
PROVE THEIR CONDITIONS 


It appears from statistics recently made 
accessible that many prominent industrial 
corporations have increased their financial 
position notably during the past ten years. 
Twenty-three leading companies are named 











by The Wall Street Journal as having in- 
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Your Investments? 


Take your pencil and mark on the 
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Babson Composite Plot 


the dates of your investments during the past ten years, 
Frankly, have you always bought at the most favorable 
time when fundamental conditions were just right to give 
you the lowest price and the highest wed 

Now instead of looking backward and seeing what you 
ought to have done, why not look ahead and actually de it? 
Babson’s Composite Plot indi when fund, 

ditions are ripe for buying stocks and bonds. ae 
invest another penny, write for a copy of the above i 
brought up to date age 9 we will send gratis to those in- 
terested in the work of this organization. 


Address Dept. G-11 of the 
Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Block, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Organization of ils Class in the U. S. 

















Correct Investment 








requires the determination of two factors 


1. The intrinsic soundness of the 
investment. 


2. Its adaptability to your circum- 
stances. 


We suggest the obvious advantage of 
unbiased investment counsel. 


Correspondence Invited 


C. M. KEYS 








’———_ 35 Nassau Street, New York ——— 








Six Per Cent Investments 





For Large or Small Sums 





Investors in more thin 30. States and several foreign 


countries invest in our First Farm Mortgages netting 6 
er cent. and furnished by us for more than 30 years, 


end for descriptive booklet **A’’ and list of offerings. 
E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 





Save Your Dimes 
Lucky Horseshoe Bank will do it. Smallest 
bank in the world. Carried in pocket or 
worn as watch charm or locket. Holds tea 
dimes—tenth dimeo ope ns it. Great novelty. 
Price, nickel plated lc; gold plated 2x. 
Sent prepaid. aanats wanted; exclusive 
ore are Addre 

LUCKY HORSESHOE BANK 
Room 856, Flatiron Bldg., New York 


— 








Investors kept themselves in- 
formed in the lasteight years 
regarding investments through 








Before You Invest 
Investigate 


Know about what you’re buying: 


THEFINANCIAL WORLD. It 
is a safeguard against all financial frauds. 
Our Unusual Offer 
If you will mention The Digest and enclose post- 
age for our reply we will express our opinion on 
ONEINVESTMENT YOU ARE INTERESTED IN, 
and send acopy of our paper. Youcan then judge 
whether you wish to subscribe. No inquiries 
answered without return postage. 


The Financial World 
18 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Christmas Neckwear 
I WILL SEND YOU 
Two Fine Silk Poplin $4.00 ha 
Four-in-Hand Ties for 

And I will guarantee 
that my Ties will not 


wrinkle or show 
wrinkle _or show 


scarf-pin_holes like / 











ordinary Ties. 


I back that state- 
ment by refunding 
your money if my 
Ties are not exactly 
as I representthem, 
or if you are in any 
way dissatisfied with them. My 
reference on this point is any Bank 
in Troy. 

The usual store would have to 
charge you 75c. to $1.00 each for 
these Four-in-Han s—because of 
middlemen’s profits. But I cut 
out those profits by manufacturing 
and selling direct to you. 

My Ties outwear two ordinary 
Ties—look better—cost less. Made 
jn two widtis (1 or 2 inches), 46 
inches long, and reversible (double 
wear). Colors: 

Black, White, Green, Brown, 
Gray, Red, Cerise, Purple, Helio- 
trope, Lis cht Blue, Medium Blue, 
Dark Blue, Old Rose 

My Catalogue—FREE for the 
asking—shows hundreds of styles 
ot Men’s Neckwear, Collars, and 
other apparel, and contains a 
Chart showing how to tie all styles of men’s Neckwear. 


C.G. CLEMINSHAW, 289 River St., Troy, N. Y 
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PANAMA 


STICK PIN 


_ imported from Panama is a beauty. 
rare stone, entirely new, dis- 
Bence in the Culebra Cut of the 
Parama Canal. Colors. tan, dark red 
and blue. _ in latest style gold 
Makes a hand sift. 

Plain scarf pins $1.25 each, fancy 
$1.50 each. Prices quoted on un- 
mounted stones. Write for illustrated 
booklet 





Special terms to dealers. 


F. A. POTTS & CO., Jewelers, 
279 25th Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 





This style $1.50 














I Want to Give You 
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“Human Energy” 


My book explains the laws governing right 
exercise—some of them for the first time. It 
shows clearly and concisely why a few 
minutes daily of movements scientifically 
directed to reach your internal organs—all 


of which are muscular—will do infinitely 
more for your health and strength than 
hours of tandom exercise. 


T offer it to you free, because I want you 
to understand the principles underlying The 
Thompson Course, which has brought thou- 
sands from uncertain health and inefficiency 
into fuller, more useful and serener life, 


Sooner or Jater, you will adopt the prin- 
ciples of my Course—all men of sedentary 
life will, You will find “Human Energy” a 
teal contribution to the science of making 
the most of oneself, It is startling, yet 
Obviously true. Sending for it puts you 
under no obligation, except to read it as 
though it were written by a friend. 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 
Suite 73, Exchange Building, Worcester, Mass. 
= 


























THE LITERARY DIGEST 


creased their working capital about 90 per 
cent. This result has been brought about 
chiefly by a policy of conserving surplus 
earnings. Millions of dollars from earnings 
have in these years been expended by these 
companies on new construction. The re- 
sult is that, not only have the companies 
increased their working capital handsomely 
but the percentage of working capital to 
total capitalization is much higher now than 
it was ten years ago. While it remains true 
that many industrial companies originally 
were floated with capital that represented 
a considerable volume of water, very few 
of the best known companies have failed 
to ‘‘make earnest efforts to squeeze this 
water out and place themselves in the 
strongest possible financial position.”” For 
twenty-three companies named by The 
Journal, the percentage of working capital 
to total capitalization now averages 26.1 
per cent., whereas ten years ago the average 
was only 18.8 per cent., so that one-quarter 
of the total capitalization exists in the form 
of net assets. Following is a table that 
shows the working capital of 23 companies 
in 1912 and 1902, with the percentage the 
working capital bears to the total of 

capitalization for those years: 
— Working —. —_ 
1912 *1912 *1902 

47 2 


Am. Agri. Ch... .$26, joo: 935 $9, Ti. 432 t 24,4 
Aim, Can... .. sss 10,649,695 7,128,4 76 12.9 9.3 
Am. Car & Fdy.. 18, erry 044 7,552,368 30.7 12.6 
Am. Cot. Oil sae 576, 025 4,648,943 28.6 13.9 
Am. Hide & Lea. B:879,012 7,436,459 29.2 22.7 
Am. Loco....... 4,232,913 4,998,916 23.3 9.7 
Am. Sugar...... i "001,494 24,747,315 48.9 28.0 
Am. Woolen.... 26,654,951 11,602,157 44.4 23.3 
Am. Writ. Pap.. 4, 945, 165 4,074,627 12.7 9.9 
Col. Fuel & Iron . 11,748,740 4,378,171 20.5 10.6 
General Chem... 5,254,100 2,603,334 24.1 15.5 
General Elec... . {60,098,757 22,947,241 75.0 90.7 
Internat. Paper.. 7,383,314 6,011,007 13.1 11.3 
Nat’ Biscuit.... 11,358,127 8,024,105 21.0 14.7 
Nat'lEn.&St... 4,844,141 4,956,581 17.5 19.0 
Nat’l Lead...... 13, rity 830 6,401,876 24.9 21.8 
Pr. Steel Car 3; 317,548 5,720,201 13.2 18.9 
Rep. Iron & Steel 12, 510, 213 4,105,413 17.8 8.9 
a a 520, ,937 1,112,856 7.3 6.1 
(Ue 89 142/29 8 2,779,946 15.5 10.7 
U.S. Rubber... . 20° 400,849 9,414,014 21.7 18.1 
U.S. Steel . "205, 190,462 165, 007,905 15.1 11.9 
Va.-Caro.Ch.... 22, 082, 020 8, 136, 942 35.5 20.3 


* Per cent. of working capital to total capitalization 
in 1902 and 1912. 

+ General Electric has recently issued $10,000,000 
additional bonds, which will be used to further augment 
its working capital. 


In addition to increasing their working 
capital, many of the above companies have 
expended millions out of earnings for new 
construction and plant betterments. The 
United States Steel Corporation, for exam- 
ple, in the past ten years has spent out of 
earnings over $170,000,000 for new con- 
struction alone. 


THE “ BLUE SKY” LAW OF KANSAS 


Some of the results of the operation in 
Kansas of what is known as the Blue Sky 
Law are enumerated in The Financial 
World. Althoa short time only has elapsed 
since the law went into effect, nearly 1500 
applications have been made to the State 
Superintendent of Banking for permission 
to sell securities within the borders of Kan- 
sas. So rigid is the test applied that fewer 
than 100 of the 1500 applications were 
allowed and the securities placed on sale. 
As explained by The Financial World, 
Kansas ‘‘ does not seek by this law to pass 
upon the merits of investments. All it 
purposes to accomplish is to insure invest- 
ors a square deal and see to it) that no 
swindling fingers obtain a strangling hold 
upon the surplus capital of any of its 
citizens.” 

The Blue Sky Law is commended by the 














Gold Bonds 
for Christmas 


PRUDENT buyers in selecting 

their gifts look further ahead 
than Christmas morning. They 
consider the elements of petman- 
ence, stability and actual merit 
before choosing. 


These qualities are well embodied 
in A-R-E Six’s, the American Real 
Estate Companys 6% Gold 
Bonds, They are issued in de- 
nominations of $100, $500, 
$1000 and upward, pay interest 
semi-annually and return principal 
in 10 years. 


They are ideal Christmas gifts for 
any member of the family. They 
never wear out, they are always 
fashionable, and. twine each year 
for ten years, they bring a happy 
reminder of the gift and giver. 


Moreover, they teach a forceful 
lesson in thrift and business man- 
agement—a priceless gift in itself. 


A-R-E Six’s are also issued in 
Accumulative form, purchasable 
by instalments of $25 or more, 
paying 6% compound interest 
and maturing $1000 and upward 
in a given term. 


You will be interested in our new 
map of New York City and book 
of views showing the location and 
character of property on which 
A-R-E Six’s are based. You are 


welcome to them for the asking. 


American feal (state Gompany 


Founded 1888 Assets $24, 134,240.39 





Capital and Surplus $2,076,587.35 
Room 504 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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‘without breakin: 


ull through. 
ale pointed, 
sizes. 
sample package today. 
Cushman & 




















Write for the free 


Denison Mfg. Co. 
238 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK 


Send for a Fa ree 


Sample Package 
= of “T” Pins 


The perfect pin for home 
and office use. It can 

inserted without hurting the 
fingers, and withdrawn, no 
matter how firmlyimbedded, 
the finger 
nails. Always holds securely 
—the head cannot possibly 





















A Christmas Gift 
Men Haenty Want ! 


$35 


Stand $2.50 
Extra 


a300 | Per Month 


Table No. 71—Size 3x 6 feet 
Many other styles and sizes — 
Prices $15 up, on easy terms. 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Tables 


are practical Tables adapted to the most ex- 
= are strongly made, beauti- 


rt play. 
Fully finished, with superb cabinet work. 


The style illustrated is simple in design, but 
very strong, with mahogany finish and hand- 
some stam bronze corners. It is a Com- 
bination Table—for both Billiards and Pool. 
The following accessories are included with- 
out extra charge: 


16 pool balls, 4 48-inch cues, | 36-inch cue, 10 
pins for Pin ool, I triangle, 1 bridge, 1 pool bottle, 6 
pocket stops, book of instructions, extra tips, cue chalk. 

The stand is not essential, but often is a great con- 
venience. With each Burrowes Table is furnished, free, 
a set of four hardwood leveling blocks, for use in mount- 
ing on dining-room or library table. 


Our catalog contains many other styles and sizes of 
tables, at prices from $15 up, on terms of or more 
down and a small amount each month. Wnite for cata- 
log, or order directly from this advertisement. 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 
On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. Play on 
it one week. If unsatisfactory return it and on its receipt 
we will refund your deposit. This ensures you a free trial. 
Write today for illustrated catalog, giving prices. teriis, ete. 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 708 Center Street, Portland, Me. 








answers are 
authoritative. 


Learn to “Ash the 


quick, full, satisfactory 


Standard Dictionary.” Its 
and 








Buy Your Apples 
from the Orchard 






The highest quality, most deli- 
cately flavored apples i in the world 
are grown in Hale’s New England 
Orchards—and you can buy ‘them 
right off the trees! Don’t pay two 
or three dealers’ profits and then get 
an inferior cold-storage article, 


Save Dealers’ Profits 


and get the finest apples grown. Treat your 
1 family to a box of glorious Baldwins, ripened 
{ on the tree, hand-picked, paper-wrapped, ab- 
solutely perfect and of delicious flavor. Every 


one will like them! Choosethe size you prefer. 
Extra-large. (3 inches in diameter) packed 96 to 
the box; large, 112; medium, 125;—every apple 
of each size a beauty. 
$3.50 a box, Express Prepaid 
north of Washington and 
east of Pittsburgh 


Satisfaction guaranteed —or your money 
back 
Send check, money order or registered 


letter, and get « box of these luscious 
eating apples. 


Order Today! 


J.H. HALE 


Glastonbury, Conn. 


Dept. A. 
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same journal as without a superior in the 
legislation of any state affecting fraudulent 
securities. It believes that the Investment 
Bankers should now band themselves to- 
gether, in order to bring about greater 
stability in investments and promote better 
legislation. They should look to Kansas 
for guidance in such good work. The 
movement already initiated by the Invest- 
ment Bankers will help to bring about last- 
ing benefits for future generations. Should 
their association succeed “ in diverting the 
greater part of the surplus capital now lost 
through reckless speculation and deliber- 
ately dishonest schemes,” they will have 
created ‘‘ an annual fund for constructive 
investments which alone will beget a harvest 
annually, so that there will be on hand each 
year a greater fund for the absorption of 
safe securities.” 


“ THE PERILS OF PROSPERITY ” 


Bradstreet’s notes that activity in general 
business continues “‘ unabated.”’ Practically 
all the avenues of trade are busy. The 
weeks that have elasped since the election 
have apparently witnessed ‘‘-an increased 
rather than a decreased volume of business.”’ 
Buying for next spring has already expand- 
ed; railway operations are as active as in 
previous weeks; railway tonnage is still 
large; supplies of goods are not over- 
plentiful anywhere; collections are improy- 
ing; debts are being liquidated; retail 
trade is enlarging and, except in a few lines 
of textiles, where tariff talk is in evidence, 
optimism is “‘ as notable as ever.” 

Along with these reports comes The 
Bankers’ Magazine for November with 
a double-leaded article, pointing out ‘‘ the 
perils of prosperity.”” The pitfalls incident 
to prosperity are dangerous, it says, not 
only for individuals but for nations. What 
is commonly meant by prosperity “ is 
nothing more than an economic debauch, 
to be shunned as any other debilitating 
forms of excess.”” With a $9,000,000,000 
farm crop now harvested and the outlook 
generally of the brightest, there may be, as 
there usually is, ‘‘ a tendency for business 
to take the bit and rush ahead rather more 
rapidly than is consistent with safety.’ 
The writer therefore believes it can not be 
an unmixt evil to have hanging over general 
conditions an uncertainty about the tariff. 
While most persons agree that the tariff 
needs revising, the feeling, even tho it were 
unanimous and favorable to radical reduc- 
tions, ‘‘ would not deprive the impending 
changes of harmful possibilities while in 
the making,’”’ but it is just this condition 
which may act as a restraint on business, 
which otherwise might plunge forward at 
too rapid a pace. 


SMALLER RETURNS FOR RAIL- 
WAY CAPITAL 


ment for higher transportation rates, that 
in all the recent rise in prices there has been 
no increase in rates for transportation. 
Practically for years there has been no 
advance, and in consequence earnings have 
suffered severely. Investments prints a 
table showing the percentages of gross and 
net earnings for prominent systems to out- 
standing capitalization for the three years 
1905, 1909, and 1912. From this table it 
may be seen that ‘‘ the average percentages 
have undergone notable declines while the 























Now that there are so many 
substitutes remember that 


“BAKER'S” 







OF HIGH 
QUALITY 


Absolutely pure, deli- 
cious and healthful 





Per On. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass, 




















452 FIFTH AVE., 


ay) Oriental 
‘Rugs 


Antique and modern rugs of distinct. 
ive character, and at prices as low as 
compatible with quality. Personal 
attention given to mail orders. 


Antique Chinese Rugs a Specialty 


JONES & BRINDISI 
NEW YORK 








Knox Building, 
RAINCOATS co 2 Your Messurenest 
Cut to Your Measure 

00 of MUCH better fabrics and FAR better fit, 
* finish and style than ANY store coat at DOUBLE 
the price. We Don’t Ask for Cash in Advance, 
We deliver the coat to you, all charges prepaid, for 

you_to examine and try on before you pay, 
f the coat is not satisfactory, don’t pay for it. 
Write today for samples, models and measure blank, 


ENGLISH RAINCOAT TAILORS CO. 
Dept. D, 34 Murray Street, New York 


November 30, 1912 




















It has often been pointed out, as an argu- | 





gross has increased.”? Capitalization has 


lal 
IN BUYING 
SECURITIES 


No conservative investor buys securities 
on hearsay—“ positive, definite, informa- 
tion” is his watchword. 

THE ECONOMIST publishes a book, 
of convenient size for pocket or desk, 
called the 


“WALLET OF INFORMATION” 


It gives the facts and figures of over 500 
corporations in the United States. It con- 
tains more statistical information than any 
other bock of its size ever published. It 
answers many questions you are asking in 
regard to financial affairs. 

Simply indispensable to the conservative 
investor. 


25 Cents a Copy 


THE ECONOMIST 


115 S. La Salle St. CHICACO 
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inereased even more rapidly than gross. 
This increase, it is to be remembered, 
“represents for the most part invested 
yalue.” Hence it is only fair that the roads 
“should earn as much on the money in- 
yested now as in the past”’ 











——— Gross———_ Net—— 
1905 1909 1912 1905 } oe 

ee |. dees be ee + oe ae by fae 
rec .. 21:7 17.2 14.6 8.3 5.6 8.6 
Northwest ......22.9 22.5 203 8.1 8.1 5.7 
Great North....12 1 17.4 18.6 6.1 5.2 6.1 
Illinois Cent....20.08 17.2 17.0 6.6 4.8 3.3 
N.Y. Central...23,7 20.5 19.9 7.07 6.4 *5.6 
New Haven.....2849 16.1 *15.7 8.4 5.4 5.5 
Me, .. sass 26°8 21.9 *21.9 8.1 5.9 *5.2 
Southern....... 14.08 12.4 11.8 4.2 3.9 4.3 
South. Pacific ...15.03 16.31 16.0 6.2 5.5 4.9 
Union Pacific . . 11.9 12.7 $.0 5.8 6.8 5.8 
Averages.....19.28 17.4 16. 6.7 5.8 5.0 


* December 31, 1911. 


The writer believes that the decrease in 
the ratio of net capital may be ascribed in 
large measure to “ greatly increased cost 
of railway operations.” Since 1905, and 
even since 1909, the price of labor and the 
cost of materials have considerably ad- 
vanced, and over these conditions railway 
officials have had no control whatever. On 
several occasions, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has refused to grant requests 
for increases in freight rates. The main 
reason for refusal was that, under efficient 
management, the existing rates ought to 
prove sufficient. Later experience demon- 
strated that these rates were not sufficient. 
It is believed, says the writer, that, if the 
railroads are to earn a fair rate on their 
eapital in the future, * freight rates must 
be advanced.”’ 


THE BETTER RAILWAY EARNINGS 


By the middle of November returns of 
gross and net earnings for fifty repre- 
sentative American railroads in Septem- 
ber had been published or officially sent 
out. They represented a mileage of 
about 150,000 and operate in all sections 
of the country. An inerease was shown 
in gross of 8.42 per cent. and in net of 
9.28 per cent. For August the returns 
for the same roads had been even better 
—in gross 10.54 per cent., in net 14.35 per 
cent. The roads which show best for these 
months are the Northwestern and South- 
western groups; those showing poorest 
are Southern. The poor showing for the 
Southern roads is accounted for in part by 
the fact that earnings are compared with 
the extremely good earnings of 1911, some 
of which were record-breaking earnings. 
There has also been delay in the South in 
the transportation of cotton because of 
the lateness of the crop and the holding 
back of shipments for higher prices. The 
Wall Street Journal, in printing the returns 
for September, presents a table in which 
the roads are arranged i in groups and show- 
ing as follows results in gross and net: 


Gross porhings: 1912 1911 Per cent. 
Trunk lines. . . . $61,724,840 $56,658,301 8.94 
Coalers. . .... 21,408,344 19,946,374 7.32 
New England .»-. 11,899,227 10,942,643 5.17 
Southern ........ 16,153,318 15,933,660 1.37 

estern Bt 12,377,887 11,836,537 4.57 
Southwestern .... 27,011,408 24,349,571 10.93 

orthwestern .... 47,909,874 42,925,781 11.61 
Net earnings: 

Ttunk lines. . 17,193,599 17,072,519 ap 
Coalers. ames 7,040,266 7.12 
New England .... 3,710,650 3,051,331 21.60 
Southern . . .. 4,220,075 4,723,049 *10.64 
Western. ; 3,257,846 3,214,580 1.34 

uthwestern .... 9,703,633 8,727,486 11.18 

Orthwestern .... 19,064,021 15,368,543 24.04 

* Decrease 
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“Sorry, Darling, But I Read ae 
Life at the Club.”’ Pc 





Next Week Stioe 


oe find One 
° ° 4: Dollar (Ca- 
The Christmas 6 nadian $1.13. 
Number of ITé Y ieee 
sainaae Ps: three months to 
Feld 
+, 








y 
9” 
Price 25 cents. 116 Pages. An- <® : 
nouncement of Prize Winner. 6? 
as Yearly subscriptions start- oA 





A copy of the Minia- 


ing December,tinclude >” 
ture Life, printed in fc 


Xmas number. Also 




















Another table gives the percentage of 






colors, sent free on handsome prea Open only to new subscribers; no subscription 
receipt of an un- ium picture ; renewed at this rate. -This order must come 
e 
cancelled 2c. “*‘Bygones”’ é to us direct; not through an agent or dealer. 
ta LIFE, 62 West 31, New York 
ve ONE YEAR $6.00. (CANADIAN, $5.52, FOREGH, $6.04) 
6 99 
Mtn. Lady Foot Warmers 
; mfy House Wear ” 
euiciameene: in; wo leu f; fa:tened with 
biue silk 1. .vu; white fleece-lineu; elkskin 
soles sewed over sheepskin soles. State 
regular shoe size when ordering. Money 


back if unsatisfactory. 


Saeed ~~ $2.00 pair, Sent Prepaid 
Christmas _ \ Catalog Outdoor Outfittings FREE 
Present 


Folds and Unfolds in a Jiffy 
Ea) saeon or many Back 





x W. C. LEONARD & CO. 
—. 44 Main St., Saranac Lake, N, Y. 





AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 

Put one in your grip, or slip it in your pocket. 

It solves the umbrella carrying nuisance. Indis- 
pensable when traveling. 

Light Strong Simple’ Practical 
The most useful, convenient and economical 
umbrella made. 

Complete in neat traveling case. Prices $3.50, 
.00, $5.00. Sent postpaid. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Write to-day. 
JOHN T. MANNING, Umbrella Manufacturer 
41 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 





for old or young—for anyone. 
Nothing like it has ever been 
pat on the market, Only real 
improvement in oil lamps since 
1772. More light, better light. 

Designed by a master, made by 
a master, 1S a master. Sold un- 
der a perpetual guarantee — $5 
delivered. Send for booklet C 
and read the story. 


THE MASTER LAMP, 90 West Broadway, New York 
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-GOME TO GANADA Rape eee ne oe oo oe FROM 18) VIRG \ | 
YOU WILL PROSPER HERE = || ™°°2*: iY 


Percentage Increases Operating Expenses « 











Western Canada, and especially the great, }]| , ag Net Transp. Maint. } Traf. 
rich Province of Alberta, needs men and wo- J} °°P"s “57° 
men of character, force and ability—mer- || Aug., 1912: 
chants, farmers, teachers, professional men i 
and mechanics. To them the Door of Oppor- | July, 1912: 
tunity is flung wide open and prosperity is 4 12.69 
yours for the asking. Vermilion, Alberta, a di- sie 0.67 
visional point and important centre on the [| may, igie: : 
Main Transcontinenal Line of the Canadian 2.42 *6.74 
Northern Railway Company, which has built April, 1912: 

more miles of railroad in the last decace than 2.69 *11.30 
any Railway Company in the world, is sur- J; Mareh, 1912: . 

rounded by more than 2,000,000 acres of the 5.69 0.74 
richest graiu and mixed farming section of 
the Last Great West. 40 bushels of wheat, 80 
bushels of oats, 400 bushels of potatoes to the 
acre are not uncommon in the rich Vermilion 


} 


9.48% 8.45% 9.88% 3.27% 

14.35 1 3276 BO 
ef anes 2.56 

98:10. 7 

.88 3 

.84 


71 


Remember the old 
farm apples—right off 
\, the trees—with a luscious flavor? 

T l.at’s VILLAGE VIEW APPLES 

—grown in the crisp, balmy mountain 

air of Virginia. The peculiar soil here 

83 gives them their luscious flavor. Ripened 

3 on the trees, packed in strong cushioned 
boxes and shipped direct to you from the or 


.57 2 ‘{ chards—no cold storage—no middleman’s profit, 
District. Here also stock raising, dairying 01 *8. 0. | Wiseeee Me ee bs 
and poultry raising produce the highest pos- 81 *] 0 One variety to each box—no assortments. 
sible results. Deep rich, blackloam land with a : ; This is a rare treat we offer you. We pack 
a clay subsoil that will equal these records 0. *0 88 *3 : RM apples that are absolutely perfect and deliver 
can be had near Vermilion now, but not two * Decrease. t+ Traffic and general expenses. | ree F a — — 
years from now, for $10 to $20 per acre, one- | Our output is limited—order to-day. Remit 
tenth the cost of land that is not so good in i check or money crder. We prepay express east 
Illinois, Ohio and Iowa. Vermilion has hun- ]] BREWERY STOCKHOLDERS HARD| fi bed ative. incaction resrenteed, 
dreds of farmers now growing rich from the HIT ) | > Wikis acer ce ees 


burg, Va. Write your name, postoffice 
soil, but it needs more, and it needs all the and express office plainly. Address 


other classes of people who go to make up a It is not beyond the recollection of many | [je g\ VILLAGE VIEW ORCHARDS 
Seer TOCOUMaE Peeks whe tovata or te sae, || Persons who still feel themselves young, | }j Sy aaene meee 
here first will reap the richest rewards, || that shares in a great brewery, such as All- 3 : 


Send now for our beautiful free hooklet telling sopps, were once accounted about the best 
all about the many opportunities to be found in an 


‘round rich Vermilion. Address today Seere- || industrial investment one could make in| Hawe you ever Mislaid an 
tary, Ten Thousand Club, 110 Imperial || the British Isles. A quarter of a century 
Block, Vermilion, Alberta. : 


ago Allsopps emerged from private hands | ,, Important Document? 
into a limited liability company, where- Keep Contracts, Notes, Mortgages, Insur 
“at upon there ensued, in the words of the ance Policies in a Barler New Document File, 
Deaf Persons London Times, ‘‘ as big a rush for pros- 
afver trying clectsiccland = 9 @|pectuses as in the case of the hardly 
OTOPHONE less discredited Burma Ruby Mines.” 


is the thing in aids to hearing. Se The owners, represented by Lord Hindlip, 
No cumbersome wires, no bat- j j r a 
eggs gene ea yee nan ty eden: 4 sold the business to this company for $11, 


ment held against the ear, (% 000,000 cash and $1,500,000 in debenture, 


not inserted. Reproduces nat- 


ural voice tones very effectively; ~ ia preferred and ordinary stock. At that 
no**buzzing.’’ Manufactured in : 


our surgical instrumentdepart- | is time, the reputation of Allsopps as brew- Made of steel, covered with keratol leather. Wil ats 
ment. ur i offer an ; ; etime. errec ue tor office ome, or sare 
testimonials will interest, you. ays ers not only stood high, as it long had box. 20 ioe manila pockets, 46x10 in., with Ca 
Pn oR i Kare mil a 39 done, but a general brewery boom long] eyelets. Cord allows expansion, and holds without tying. 
our booklet No. 7. yy a A under way had reached full swing. The Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Returned. 


purchase price, exorbitant as it now ap- BARLER FILE CO.,58 W. Lake St., Chicago 
pears, was “in conformity with the then ee NL. ~ 9 
ruling, if inflated, values.’”’ On the wave Thinking About Christmas! 

i A aga of enthusiasm which the formation of this Piagonte — Shrine — Eaters Se 

Manufacturers of Surgical Instruments and Electrical Appliances | COMpany created, the price of the ordinary —Woodmen- Mac 
237 Fifth Avenue, New York aes z : Z —Foresters— 

stock in Allsopps was carried eventually Slane aed a 

up to 180. Readers who can now recall Secret Society Buttons 
js Somes s gid a D that sensational episode in industrial] _egais—in ae 
a : THOM finance will learn with surprize that a cap- | School—Class—Frat.—Sorority—Society Pins 


aN | ins 

ital reorganization scheme was recently | WINSHIP &CO., Factory, 705L Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, ILL 
— EYE WATER submitted, which in the words of The 

indispensable. To weak 


and inflated eyes and Granulated Times, “‘ practically gives the coup de grdce 
as i Sy oes Ly . “a eet ane to the ordinary shareholder, or to so much THE wriegsninesad i wee 
; peat of him as has been left by successive mu-|] from sabsorbere naling ndtv etn 
% a he $ ss Sie Mere tom subscribers asking ad t est 
_— sats ee a tilations.’’ Following are further points in|] ments. Pa re 

the spectacular history of this enterprise as Where it is possible to express an opinion | § p, 

printed in The Times: we do so, but in many cases we find it diffi. : 

cult to give advice. 


A Novelty Christmas Present i “At the outset the rocket blazed in the We decided years ago that we could not 


aie conduct a department of advice to our read 
. ene of ic “ ar Bye a on the or- ers because we were not equipped to make 
Don’t duplicate Christ- : oad Inary Stock—dL1, D in amount. In investigations at first hand and because we 
mas presents. Buy some- ’ r. a couple of years, however, it had fallen to early reached the conclusion that a trained 
oe bene egal Bs 2 3 31% per cent., from 1890 to 1893 the divi-|]| banker was the only person competent to 
The Aladdin Rotary Ash Pot . dend was‘nil, then there was a partial and eve — “ae A 

is the latest, most origi- f 4 temporary recovery, followed by wild |] ,.nsteae gi con — = beveas re goer = 
sre ero g —— gambling in the stock, to be followed a|| ment a paragraph to this effect: » wei. 
give a Fase eg pl year or so later by a disappointing dis- “We investigate carefully banking houses a¢ 
seen sight,it rs closure of the true and discouraging posi- verthere bes esol oneal Seating in securities 

t,it je ; ; } r 4 sas 
mre reg we pane tion. Since then things have gradually |] for which they vouch; securities that they persol- 


ering tobacco, it prevents drifted from bad to worse. Several clean |} ally watch and securities that they market subject 


burnt tables’ and table sweeps of the board were tried, but none “Srcarey eee «ell wruntne tena 
covers. The unique light of them could permanently change the |} any investment, but there ‘decidedl y is a sense 
er saves the use of matches and burns for several hours os ° — nt, but y a 

at one filling. The Aladdin Ash Pot comes in five declining fortunes 4 of the ill-starred con- |] safety in dealing with a banker of established rep 
styles—bronze copper, verd antique, old brass, brass || cern. One financial expedient after an-|| ation, one who is constantly alert to provers 
and nickel. Large, unique, artistic. Price $5.0o with || other was resorted to. In 1895 a second mon hag” toni aacboggede a cep invest oa 
the lighter, $4.00 without. Direct from the manufac- |} qopont F f £400.000 ffered q eropa 1 h ney 

turers. Write for literature today. e ure issue 0 x Was offered, || selves we consult such a banker. 


but only £76,000 was subscribed—an elo- ¥ . 
~ PN = op nc SIMLEH SS. . City || quent illustration of which way the wind Theliterary Digest 
(Continued on page 1044) ——— 
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2AYMOND - WHITCOMB 
TOURS OF LUXURY 
Round the World 


M Including South Africa and Aus- 
tralia, Jan. 22. 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Four Magnificent Tours, 
Jan. 23, Feb. 8, Feb. 20, June 28. 
ORIENTAL LANDS 
Egypt with or without the Holy 
Land, including Mediterranean 
Countries, Jan. 8, Jan. 22, Feb. 19. 
JAPAN : 
Cherry Blossom ‘Tours. Trans-Si- 
berian Route optional. 
Feb. 14, March 13. 
MEDITERRANEAN 
Spain, Algeria, Italy & Riviera 
Frequent departures Jan. to May. 
Various tours of each type —Small Parties, 
Ideal Leaders—The best of everything. 
Send for book that interests you. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
306 Washington St., Boston 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 

tos Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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nt? University Travel 
2s, Insur THE MEDITERRANEAN 
nent File @T4E NILE 














PAL. ESTINE 
GREECE 






Sailings in January, February, March. 
Chartered yacht on the Nile. 

Our own yacht A ¢hena in Greece. 

Our own camping outfit in Palestine. 
Send for illustrated announcement. 










BUREAU OF 
19 Trinity Place, Boston 






UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
H 





Vy WINTER CRUISES ¥ 


PANAMA CANAL 
WEST INDIES 
SOUTH AMERICA 


By the New Steamers 


“LAURENTIC <3“ MEGANTIC” 
TWO LARGEST NEWEST and FINEST 
STEAMERS TO TROPICAL WATERS 

From Based ia 
7 | AN iY 8 - 
JAN .22 ren 8 FEB.22 


EGYPT VIA 
the IERA 
and ITALY 


By the Mammoth Steamers 


“ 39 
ADRIATIC'<:“CEDRIC” 
THE LARGEST STEAMERS IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN TRADE 
From New York 

-NOVEMBER30- 
JAN.7 JAN. 2! FEB.I8 MAR. 4 
‘WHITE 


STAR LInE.9 BroadwayN. 
ene 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 


A Remarkable 4 Months’ Tour Under Escort 
Dec. 28 to May 2. $1475 
“All expenses.” First-class throughout 
Japan in Cherry Biossom Time 
Send for Booklet 


THE PILGRIM TOURS 
Raymonp & WuitTcoMB Co., Agts. 
Old South Church Bidg., Boston 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 








One 


























e1asstified 





Columns 

















PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. | $9,000 offered 
for Certain Inv entions. Book * How to Ob- 
taina Patent” and “‘ What to Invent,” sent 
free. Send rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. Patents obtained or fee re- 
tumed. We advertise ye our patent for sale at 
our expense. Establis 16 years. Address 
Cuanpteg & CHANDL oe oe Attorneys, 
42 F Street, W ashington, D. C 


IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. I get patent or no fee. 
R.B. Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. 



























tmas? 
. Star—Odd 
s of Pythias 



































HICAGO, ILL. 





































Highest references. 
Bestresults. Promptness assured. Send sketch 
YNEY or model for free search. Watson E, Cotr- 
man, Pat. Lawyer, 624 F St. Washington, D.C. 
h mene PATENTS THAT PAY BEST 
.O invest ong eeg Sought by Capital. Write for 
ree 
1 opinian R.S. & A. B. LACEY, 
d re diffi. Derr. 63 WASHINGTON, Bc 
ould aa REAL E ESTATE 
our read. ; ~ 
our read! F Big Profits Are Assured You 
cause ona Southeastern farm. T.and $10 an acre 
ne up~easy terms, yielding $50 to $200 an acre 
1 trained (opengl nel ie al and schoo! privileges. 
© allway 
petent to poy teed Fee ‘and subscription to" outh- 
dvice our V. RICHARDS e 
is depart Land and ind Ast., Room 57, Washington, D.C. 
\ouses ad AGENTS WANTED 
securities EW 'S—GET IN TOUCH WITH A 
ey person OUSEHOLD Speci pu Proposition that 
cet subject will mo you $40 to $75 a week. 
Di AMERICAN ALUMIN YUM CO., 
e safety of v.L, LEMONT, ILLS. 
a sense RST? 
lished 7 MISCELLANEOUS 
protect (002 apg acer er 
sd without Sagal BME: ’ VIRGINIJ 4 HAMS 
yearling pigs. C t 
nvest oll: om by fre cid ne Beg sachial. Temiat 
nitely more tasty than the packing- 
ommend. 8 to 16 lbs., 3uc. Ib. Shipped 
Home” ce reight y paid on 100 pe. _- 
ountry Sausage. Clean, whole- 
_ some, delicious. Made from little pigs and 





pure _pcomalon 5,10, sa 50 lb. ye Each 
in parchment. 20c 
OREsST Home Farm Purcellville, Va. 









BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Sena sketch tor free report as to 
epee IDE BOOK ana WHAT 
TO INVENT, with vaiuable List of Inven- 
tions gota sent iree. ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered tor one invention. Pat- 
ents s secured = An ae rertised iree in Worid’s 
ress: sa 


Pro 
VIC" TOR T. EVANS & CO. Washington. 





ARGE PROFITS MADE WITH A 
“ONG” CRISPETTE MACHINE, One 
man reports profits of $1,500 in one month; 
another $1,465; another $600 gross in one week; 
another $250 in one day. Many report excel- 
lent profits. _ Splendid locations are open 
everywhere. Puta machine ina window, small 
store or small place in any ~~ It draws 
crowds—everybody buys. Costs little to start. 
Big profits soon made. No skill required to 
operate machine. Send for free book ‘** How 
To Make Money In The Crispette Business.” 

W. Z. LONG 


640 High Street 
Springfield, Ohio 





OWN A BUSINESS. MAKE BIG MO- 
NEY. Beindependent, Start during spare 
time at home and grow fast. Mail Order or 
local. We,as mauufacturers, have a new 
“tested out” selling plan that will make big 
money for our co-workers. Newly patented 


everyday necessities of positive merit. e- 
peat orders. We train you. Are now ready 
to add representatives in all localities. Get 


out of the “rut” and write me for full outline 
of (copyrighted) plans, sworn statements and 
positive proof. Grasp this opportunity by 
writing me ag J. M. Peass, Pres. 

J. M. PEASE MFG. Co., 
613 Pease Bldg., Main St., Buffalo, Ni ¥. 





MACHINERY 





RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULICRAM 
pumps water by water power—no atten- 
tion—no expense— feet fall elevates water 50 
feet, etc. Guaranteed. Catalog iree. 

RiFe Ram Co.,2197 Trinity Bldg. , New York 





LITERARY NOTICES 





DEBATERS! You can win with our briefs 
and material. Speakers, club women, writers, 
we can give you just the pe y oo need. 

THE BUREAU OF RESEARCH 





New Albany, ind. 





AROUND tte WORLD 


— months’ Tour de Luxe leaves New 
York Jan. 11. Small private party. In- 
clusive Fare $1525. 


EGYPT and the NILE 


Cook’s luxurious steamers leave Cairo 
every few days during the season for the 
First and Second Cataracts, the Sudan 
etc, Also elegant private steamers and 
Dahabeahs for private parties. 


TOURS TO THE ORIENT 


46th Annual Series of inclusive-rate tours 
to Egypt, the Nile, and Holy Land. Six 
‘Tours during Jan., Feb. and March. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Next departure January 22 
Our complete chain of 155 offices 
Around the VW ‘orld furnishes un- 
equalled and unique facilities. 

Send for Programme desired 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave., New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Montreal, Toronto, etc. 
Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques are 
Good All Over the World 














Sse University Prints 


2.€90 at one cent each. Greek Handbook by Ed- 
mund Von oe “ vol., $1.50, Italian Handbooks 
2 vols., $1.50 Send 2c stamp for catalogue 
BUREAU or ‘UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON. 
Europe: $260 
———e Best routes, 


best management, best testimonials, andthe 
lowest prices im the worl 


TheTEMPLETOURS.8 Beacon&t., Boston,Mass. 





Parties sailing 
every month 















CRUISES 
Orient Korver 


January 28 
S. S. CINCINNATI 
80 Mon — $325 and up 
including all landing and 
embarking expe expenses. 


Around the World 
From San Francisco Feb. 6 
S.S. Cleveland 110 days— 
$650 up including all 
necessary expenses. 
















i Panama Canal 


West Indies, Bermuda and 
the Spanish Main. 

8 CRUISES by S. S. Vic- 

toria Luise and the S.S. 

Moltke during Jan., Feb., 

Mar. and 1 Apl. 


Weekly Te Tours 


by Atlas Line to Jamaica 
and Panama Canal. 










Write for full information 
Hamburg-American 
Line 
41-45 Breadway, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
San Francisco, 
St. Louis. 





SOCIAL TOUR Small, exclusive parties. 

Tours to Europe, Egypt. 
Orient and Americas. Winter and summer parties. 
Remarkable inexpensive tour sailing Jan. for Medi- 
terranean. MRS. PRESTON, 610 RiversideDrive,N.Y. 





FOR YOUR TRIP ABROAD LEARN 


FRENCF 
SERMAN 
SPANISE or 
ITALIAN 


In a few minutes of pleasant 
diversion every day for a little while 
you can learn any of the great 
foreign languages by 


The Celebrated, Natural 


Rosenthal Method 


for Quick Language Study 


Suecessiul, beeause it is Nature’s own method 


Almost unconsciously you glide into thinking in 
the new language. this being the natural, sure way 
of becoming familiar with the new tongue. You 
will speak, “think, and write the new language in 
surprisingly short time. Thousands of ‘‘ Digest'’’ 
Ppa have used it. Price for each language, 


0. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 








rot be 
GOING TO PARIS? 
Be sure to read F. Berkeley Smith’s 


books: (1) “How Paris Amuses It- 
self.”? Illustrated. $1.50. (2) “Paris- 
ians Out-of-Doors.” How they live 
and what they do in summer-time. 
Illustrated. $1.5 3) ‘The Real 
Latin Quarter of Paris” - 20. 
- GOING TO LONDON? 

Don’t miss F. Berkeley Smith’s book 
‘*In London Town.” Shows you the 
real Johnny Bull as you would not 
otherwise see him. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Also Fred’k Hastings’s** Back Streets 
and London Slums” 2 cents. 











MARSTERSTESIEUROPEAN 


eg oe Conducted Parties in 
, dune and July to the 
CONTINENT AND BRITISH ISLES 
NORWAY,SWEDEN & DENMARK 
SEND FOR ITINERARIES. 
We have unequalled facilities for booking 
European passages on all steamers from 
New York or Boston. Write for any in- 
JSormation pertaining to travel. 
GEORGE E. MARSTERS 


248 Washington St., Boston 31 W. 30th St., N. ¥. 

















AL TOURS 


Sailing Jan. 22, Jan. 30 and Feb. 18, 1913, for 

Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece. Finest 

accommodations—cultured leaders. Descrip- 

tive booklet now ready. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS (iInc.) 
Marquette Building, Chicago 








Travel with Dunning 


THE NILE TO THE 2ND CATARACT 
Palestine, January, 


February and March. 
Unsurpassed tour. 


Book early 
Spring and summer tours to Europe. Tours 
Around the World. Private parties a specialty. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House, Boston 
605 Spreckels-Call Bldg... San Francisco. 


WINTER AND SPRING TOURS 
GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, ITALY, RIVIERA, SWITZ- 
ERLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, Hiyhest Class 


DE POTTER TOURS CO., The Flatiron, N. Y. 
(Established 1879) 

















Choice Tours to Europe 
Sixth Season. Experienced conductors. 

Moderate cost. Send for booklet 

The Dean Tours, 161 Devonshire St., 


On 


aA 


Boston 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 
32nd Season—Limited Parties 
Exceptional Advantages 
PAINE TOURS. GLENS FALIS, N. ¥. 








Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Jan. 25, April 
9 Co-operative. Best value. Lowest price. 
fboroees. extensive, leisurely, luxurious. 
Small select party. Conducted by Prof. Libby. 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 





LIBBY TRAVEL CLUB, SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
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Silver Gty 


New Mexico 


Come here 


to cure tuberculosis 


About /a//the people of SilverCity came with 
tuberculosis and were cured. ‘The climate 
which brought health to them, and to hun- 
dreds who went away, offers other tubercu- 
lous patients their greatest chance for relief 
or permanent cure. So ideal is the climate 
here for the treatment of tuberculosis that 


U. Ss. Government experts, after investigat- 

ing every likely locality, chose this section 

for the $1,500,000 Army Sanitarium. 
If you are seeking a climate in which the fi 
against tuberculosis can be carried argo et 
most favorable conditions, Silver City offers you a 
combination of advantages not found anywhere else. 


Ideal the It must be realized that the cure of 
year round tuberculosis is not a ‘one season” 
treatment. Therefore a climate, to 
be most favorable, should be ideal a// year. At 
Silver City outdoor life is not only possible but 
pleasant the year round. Winters are kept short 
and mild by the latitude (the same as Savannah, 
Ga.) and by protecting mountains. Summer 
nights are made cool by the altitude—6ooo feet. 
There's not a day of the bright, sunny winter when 
you cannot sit out, in comfort, with few wraps. 
or a night of summer when you won’t want cover. 
The wonderfully brilliant sunshine (over 300 sunny 
days) and the clear, dry, cool, bracing mountain 
air, is working wonder cures. 


The benefits Every factor that increases vitality 
of aiiads elps to overthrow tuberculosis. It 

: : has been conclusively proven that al- 
titude increases vitality by adding to the white blood 
corpuscles, and bringing the blood pressure of a 

* tuberculous patient to that of a person in full health, 


Beautiful No arid desert here; the ground 
Environment 15 Covered with herbage (prevent- 
ing dust and sand storms); and is 
wooded near town and heavily wooded back to- 
wards the mountains. Beautiful scenery; good 
roads. Silver City is a modern town of 4000 with 
well stocked stores and every convenience of tele- 
phones, electric lights, good water, etc , reached 
via Santa Fe or Rock Island and Southern Pacific. 
Exceptionally equipped sanitariums. 


If you have tuberculosis 

you want to enlist at once the co-operation of the 
most favorable climate; for this means the most 
chances of a cure at the least cost of time and 
money. Write today for free book describing the 
advantages of Silver City; in the Government 
approved location. 
DOCTORS! The climatic excellence of Silver 

* City will surely interest you. 
May we not send you some technical information and 
the opinions of members of your own profession ? 


Sec’y, 111 Chamber of Commerce, Silver City, N. M. 





A Strong, Practical 


AON SRR FOLDING UMBRELLA 
~~) 


Folds instantly. Taffeta silk cover. 
\\ Natural wood handle. Guaranteed. 
Send for booklet. Brown Folding 


Umbrella Co., 4 B St... Lynn, Mass. 


jof the first debenture holders. 





The Berkshire Hills 
SANATORIUM 


FOR THE SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT OF 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
With an early diagnosis and prompt treatmentall accessible 
Feng cca! ample curable. When writing for informa- 
tion describe case in which you are interested. Address 

WALLACE E. BROWN, M.D., 
(Formerly Drs. W. E. Brown & Son) 
North Adams, Mass. 

Established thirty-five years. 





THE LITERARY. DIGEST 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


(Continued from page 1042) 
was blowing. In 1898 the capital was in- 
creased by the creation of 140,000 deferred 
shares of £10 each, and the ordinary stock 
was made preferred ordinggy.- Nothing, 
however, improved the ‘ee outlook. 
New brewers were engage mm time to 
time, sudden bursts of advertising activ- 
ity were tried, lager beer was added to the 
products of the company; still the sales 
continued to dwindle, and the various 
stocks dwindled in a corresponding manner. 
»“A committee appointed in 1901 te re- 
value the business showed a deficiency of 
£1,670,000, or, allowing for the reserve, 
of £1,430,000. Then ensued the first ap- 
plication of the surgeon’s pitiless knife. It 
was recommended, and ultimately adopted, 
that 80 per cent. should be written off the 
deferred ordinary and 50 per cent. off the 
preferred ordinary (i.e., the original or- 
dinary); and that the remaining £770,000 
of preferred and ordinary stock should be 
merged into a new stock. So that the 
present proposal to cut down the ordinary 
stock to 21% per cent. of its nominal amount 
really means 24% per cent. of 50 per cent. 
so far as the original ordinary stock is con- 
cerned; or, to make it clear, a £100 invest- 
ment that would have sold for £180 in 
1887 is reckoned as worth £1 5s. to-day. 


| Next to total extinction nothing could be 


more complete and humiliating. 

‘“At last the inevitable happened, and 
in July, 1911, receivers were appointed. 
It was realized that something very dras- 
tie would have to be done. There was 
more than a suggestion—a definite pro- 
posal—to amalgamate with Ind, Coope, 
& Co., another company in the hands of 
receivers. The notion that two minuses 
will make a plus is a favorite one with a 
certain optimistic type of financier; but 
Allsopp’s advisers were certainly wise in 
declining to link their desperate fortunes 
with the equally desperate fortunes of Ind, 
Coope. There were only two possibilities 
left—to sell the whole business, stock, 
lock, and barrel, to the highest bidder or to 
wipe out most of the minor interests, get 
in some new capital, and carry on the com- 
pany largely and frankly in the interests 
The latter 
course is the one that is coming up for 
consideration. The details of the scheme 
have already been published, and they are 
epitomized in the vivid fact that, inclu- 
ding liabilities to creditors, no less than 
£2,700,000 is to be written off. The rec- 
ords of joint-stock enterprise show many 
examples of the rise of the rocket and the 
fall of the stick, but few more edifying in 
their thoroughness than this. 

‘“What is the reason of it? Guinness’s 
and Bass’s are prosperous concerns. What 
is the canker-worm that has eaten the life 
out of Allsopp’s? Was the price paid for 
the brewery excessive? Was the manage- 
ment old-fashioned? Were the tied-houses 
unremunerative? In any case the ques- 
tions are belated now. The only practical 
one is, Can anything yet be made of All- 
sopp’s, given reduced capital, money to 
work it, and a thoroughly businesslike 
board?” 


An Old Champion.—Miss CuLcHaw— 
** Do you like the ‘ Passing of Arthur ’ ? 

Mr. Cxuump—‘ I’m not up on football 
players. What team is he on? ’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Swatting Back.— Mrs. Hiram Orren— 
“T’m afraid you won't do. As nearly as I 
ean find out, you have worked in six or 
seven places during the past year.” 

Miss Brapy—“ Well, an’ how manny 
girls has herself had in the same toime? No 
less, I’m thinkin.’ ”—Boston Transcript. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY. 
CHAIR : 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is 
sulted as arbiter. i 

Readers will please bear “in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. : 

“Pp. L. M.,” Bridgeport, Conn.— Does th 
verb ‘to disillusion’ exist, and if not, how couk 
the following sentence be better exprest: ‘I trie 
to disillusion him’? ”’ . 


You will find ‘‘disillusion’’ (both nouns 


verb) in the dictionaries (see STANDARD DicTi0 
ARY, p. 526, column 3). 


4, “E. W. P., Jr.,"" East Northfield, Mass. 

Please state (1) whether ‘any one else’ is e 
written as one word, and (2) whether to % 
the possessive you make it ‘any one’s else’, or 
‘any _one else's.’ ”’ 4 

(1) Always as two words. (2) Either “ 
one else’s”’ or ‘‘any one’s else,”’ but the former if 
preferred. 


“4 
“W.E. K.,’’ Washington, D. C.—*“ (1) ndly 
decide whether the following sentence is co: fs 
‘He disputes the justness of the claim, asserti 
that the services rendered were unsatisfacto 
and that, even if they had been satisfactory, 
amount claimed therefor is excessive (or we 
have been excessive).’ (2) Is the expression ‘sti 
continues’ permissible, as, ‘He reports that 
condition complained of still continues’? (3) Al 
such forms as ‘Plans are now making’ and ‘ 
house now building’ considered good usage 
present?” i 
(1) Say. ‘“‘the amount would be excessive” 
(2) Yes. The adverb reenforces the verb; but 
it should not be used unless needed. (3) © 
more often hears or writes, ‘Plans are now be 
made.’ ‘“*Plans are making” is not inco! 
but strikes most people as a bit old-fashioned, 


“H. O. L.,”” New York, N. Y.—“ Please ¢ 
plain the correct usages of ‘each other’ and ‘¢ 
another.’ Is it not correct to say, ‘M e 
and I met each other yesterday’ and ‘The f 
friends stopt to shake hands with one another’ 

“Each other’ should properly be applied 
two; ‘‘one another” to more than two. 

“A. J. B..”” Denver, Colo.—‘‘ Please give me 
the latest and correct pronunciation of ‘garage.’ ™ 
The proper pronunciation is ga-razh, the “a's 
as in aha! ‘zh’ as ‘“z”’ in azure. The wo 
may in time become anglicized and cease to he 

its French pronunciation. 

“DP. L..” Paradox, N. Y.—‘ Please 
whether the following sentence is grammatict 
correct: ‘Promptness at meal-time, lessons, 
taps is a feature.’ ” 

The sentence is correct, 
biguous. 


but somewhat 
It can be made clear by repeating i 
preposition with “lessons” and “taps.” : 
“xX. X.."° Oakland, Cal.—‘(1) Please stage 
which is correct: ‘S S Titanic’ or ‘S. S. Titani¢: ~ 
(2) Is ‘Take an S. P. train’ correct, or should it 
be ‘Take aS. P. train’? (3) Which is 
‘y’s’ or ‘y.s'?” 
(1) S. S. Titanic. 
(2) An S. P. train. . 
(3) Y's. et 
“R. B. V. V.,"’ Grand Rapids, Mich —"“In a 
phrase ‘and named individuals whom, he oe 
ought to be brought to trial,’ is the form ‘w 4 
rightly used, and if so, why?” 
“Who.” not ‘whom,’ because the word is 
ject of the verb “ought.” 
“J. B. R..”’ Turners Falls, Mass.—‘* (1) Ka 
state whether the following expression is 
matic: ‘I found this so interesting ... ™ 
could not but feel that it would interest your 
ers.’ (2) Is my own question sufficiently 
plete without ‘or not®?” 
(1) “But” in the sense of ‘‘only” has neg 
force; hence “‘not but’’ is contrary to the nat 
of modern English, for the language now av@ 
‘double negatives.” One should say “could Bie © 
feel.”’ Be 
(2) Yes: 
necessary. FE: 
“R. H. M.,” Chicago, {ll—‘* Please give # 
the correct use of the words ‘should’ and * woul 
in the following sentences: ‘I should certa 
preciate it if you could see your way cleat” 
assist me’; ‘I would certainly appreciate it if 
can see your way clear to assist me.’”’ ; 
Use should in both cases. Do not use UUM 
with a subject of the first person unless you! 
speaking of the subject’s willingness or def 
inclination, or else by would you mean “ was O48 
tomed to, used to.” 


‘or not’ may be added, but is! 








o have 


state 
atically \ 
s, and 


it if you 


e would 
you ae | 
definite 
s accu 





